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FOREWORD 


I T is . an easy thing to * select stories of 
supreme exasllence by Anatole France. 
The difficulty is to l^now where to stop. 
And, now, when I come to give a final glance 
^ my sheaf} I find myself wondering why I 
chose this story rather than that, and again, 
why this one rather than that othe^ and so 
on, till I am tempted to replace tlrfSTe twelve 
by a dpzen others — ^not a whit; les^ excel- 
lent ! Well, this sort of diffidence, this 
dissatisfaction with oneself is — dr ought to 
be-r— the .experience of, every conscientious 
anthologist. But at all events, I think I can 
claim ‘to havenlade a^ varied %.nd representa- 
tive a selecfion as the limits of this little 
vohime Vill * allow. At the beginning, I 
have placed sonne stories taken n-om what 
are tisually known as the ‘'autobiographical ‘ 
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volupies, in wliich, under the name .of 
Pierre.* Nozi^re, Anatole France recalls* in 
a series of infinitely delicate, vignettes, the 
meniories qf his early days. • How much of 
fast and how much ojf imagination,* enter, 
into these enchanting evocations of a “passM 
world” cdnnot here be, discussed. The 
reader must be content with what* Anatole 
France himself says of them: “I have in- 
vented details to replace circumstances that 
had escaped me, but these inventions never 
had any other purpose than to reveal dr 
illustrate a ^ character. In short I believe 
that no, one ever, lied with a greater regard 
for the trifch.” “The Procurator of Judaea” 
which fpllotv^, sums up, in its famous ironic 
^ending, a whole philosophy of history and 
is perhaps'the most popular and, in its own 
genre, the greatest of Anatole Franco’s sfories. 
Of a tenderer beauty, and hardly less familiar, 
is the tale of ‘''Our Lady’s Juggler.” It is 
such stories as this last — ^there are many of 
them scattered up and 4own his ‘works — 
such pictures as this of Barpaby, the wander- 
ing juggler turned monk, who performed his 

viii 
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acrqbatit: contortions befoit the Virgin’s 
statue,! because he had nought ’elsd — ^no 
skill in 'illuminating missal;^, no gift of song 
wherewith to do her hohcJur — that thakes 
it not inappropriate ^ to s^jeak of Anatole 
France, for • all his scfipticism, as anima 
, naturaliter Chnsti<{na. Somewhat in Jthe 
same key, “Balthasar” tells* how the black 
king of Ethiopia conquered his earthly 
lovfe for Balkis, Queen o^ Sheba, and followed 
the Star of the East to Bethlehem. . In a 
wiry difFererlt vein, “Putois” narrates the 
surprising history of a rascally odd-job man 
— ^who never existed! Again, the story of 
“San Satiro” deals with a theme t’jat always 
had a peculiar fascination for Anatple Jprance, 
namely the ousting of the Jitile jjagan 
^diyinitieSj the nymphs of Stream 4nd wood-^ 
land, "'by .the victorious, forces of the new 
religion. “The Lady of Vorona” recounts the 
fate of a beairtiful* wopianwhd did not marry 
for love. “A Good Lesson Well Learnt,” 
z sfory b^sed bn the Omarian exhortation. 

Come make the iBost of what we yet may spend 
'Before we, too^^into the dust descend. . . . 
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l^oreword 


shows the ^ingftlar effect on a lovely womaa 
of a most'excfellent piece of spiritual .advice, 
and exhibits in t]\e form of an entertaining 
and gently ironic Sparable, Anatole France's 
own philosophy* of life, ^his, ahd the 
concluding story, ‘^Five Fair lladies," fur- 
nish, incidentally, fairly jypical examples of 
the rather, darmg humour which English 
p^ple, with native compk-cSncy, are pleased 
to describe as ‘‘Gallic." 

f 

J. Lewis May. 
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THE SHADOW 

< i 

I WAS in my twentieth year when an 
extraordinary thing Jiappencd to me. 
My father had sent me down into Lower 
Maine to see to a piece of family business, 
and I set out one afternoon from the pretty 
little town of Ernde on a twenty-mile ride. 
I was making for the district of Saint Jean 
in order to pay a visit to the house,— at that 
time untenanted — which had sheltered my 
father’s family for more than two, hundred 
yea,.s. It was early in December. ^ Show 
had been falling since morning, and the 
road, which lay between two quickset 
hedges, had given way in many places, so 
that my horse -and 1 had, much ado to avoid 
the quagmires. » ■' 

But, when I got within five or six miles 
of Saint Jean, the surface began to imorove, 
3 



S<^e$ of Anatole Ftanco ' . 

4i^d|»jte die fact that a furious gale'hacf 
Vjp; that the frozen snojw was 
lilpliiDg' niy face, I put my hor^e to the 
’■^anop. The trees which lined the road 
flew past me in the darkness, like hideous, 
strickert ghosts. How hc-rible they were, 
pilose trefes, lopped off at the top, covered 
with lumps and gashes extending frightful, 
twisted limbs 1 They awoke a kind of 
terror in me, for I could not help letting 
“my mind run on a story which a vicaire at 
Saint-Marcel d’Ernee had told me the 
nigh* before. One of these trees — one of 
these mutilated veterans of Le Bocage — a 
chestnut that had been decapitated more 
than two hundred years ago, and was as 
hollow as a tower, was riven from top to 
bottom by lightning on the 24th of Februtry, 
1849. Looking through the fissure, some 
people saw the skeleton of a man standing 
bolt upright within it, with a gun in one 
hand and a rosarv in the other. On a 
watch, which was p cked up at his feet, 
was engraved the name of Claude Nozi^fe. 
This Claude — my father’s great-uncle — 
4 



The Shadow 

had been* a great smuggler iii^his day. 

1794 he attached “himself to the Chouans, 
and joineci the band comfnandfed by Treton, 
commonly called Jambe d’Argent. . Sorely 
wounded and hotly 4)ursued by the partisans 
of the Republic, the hunted man went to 
hide himself, and td die, in the hollow of 
this old chestnut. Friend, and foe alike 
were ignorant of the fate that had befallen 
him; and.it was n®t until fifty years after his 
death' that the mystery was solved, ar»d the 
old Chouan’s grave laid bare by a stroke.»s»f 
lightning.-* 

His story came into my mind as*«tht:* 
leafless, stuntc^trees flew past, aivi I put 
spurs to my .horse. It was pitch dark when 
I reaci»ed* Saint Jean. • 

Swaying to and fro in the wind, the sign- 
board creaked drearily t)n its •chains in the 
darkness ac»I made Ay way up to the inn. 
Having attended* to Vny Ijiorse myself, I 
entered the •parlour and ^threw* myself into 
an old arm-chair which stood in the chim- 
ney corner. As I sat warming myself, t^ie 
firelight shone upon the countenance of njy 
* 5 . ® * 
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l\pstess. She*^as old and hideously^ 

Her features seemed prematurely covered 
' with the dust of thf^ grave', and aU that was 
discernible in her face v^as a ‘nose half eeten 
away and a pair of red-rimmed, expressionless 
orbs. 1 was a stranger, and she kept dart- 
ing furtive and mistrustful glances in my, 
direction. To ,set her mind at rest, I told 
her my name was Noziere — a name I felt 
sure she would know. But she only shook 
her h«ad, and replied that there were no 
Nf.zi6res left. However, she consented to 
prepare me some supper, and, throwing a 
figgbt on the hearth, she quitted the room. 

Ij, wasi weary and low-spiirited, weighed 
dowa ,with an indescribable sensation of 
mei^tal oppression. _ 

Thick-coming fancies, scenes of violence 
and gloom, .tormented my imagination. 
After a while, I fell into a ftful doze; 

J 

but in my uneasy slumber I could hear the 
moaning of the w*nd in the chimney, and 
now and again a gust of mote than usual 
violence would fling the ashes from the 
hearth over my very boots. 

6 



The Shadow 

Wh^n, * a few minutes ^terwards, ^ 

opened my eyes, 1 beheld a sight that I 

shall nevei forget! I saw at the far end 

of the room, silhouetted with the .utmost 
• * ^ ^ • 
distinctness against •the whitewashed wall, 

a motionless shadow — ^the shadow' of a 
young girl. The foAn.was so instinct with 
gentleness, purity, and charm^ that, as I be- 
held it, I felt all my weariness, all my melan-* 
choly, melt away into wond^ and delight. 

I ga*zed at this vision for what, I suppose, 
was about a minute — it may have be<iti 
more, it may have been less; for I have no 
means of measuring the exact length* •of* 
time. Then J^urned round to seewwho^it 
could be that*was casting so lovely a shadow. 
Not a souPwas in the room ... mo one but 
the old woman spreading a white* cloth on 
the table. Again I loolfed at <he wall : the 
shadow had "disappeared. 

Then something resemt^Iing a lover’^ 
longing took’possession of my hearty and I 
grieved for tlve loss I had just sustained. 

My mind was perfectly rational, and, I 
pondered for a few seconds on what had 
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^occurred. ^iJhen, turning to the landlady, 
I said: 

“Mother, tell ;ne, who was ,it that was 
standing there a second or two ago?'’ • 

The old woman answered in a tone of 
surprise that she had seen no one. 

I hastened to ttwe tloor. Snow was fal- 
ling heavily; it lay thick and white upon the 
•ground, yet not a footprint was to be seen. 

“Mother, a^ you sure that there is not a 
woman in the house?" 

The old woman replied that she was 
quite alone in the place. 

' «.l next endeavoured to ascertain, by careful 

ot>serv?tion, the precise ;^^sition that a 
persqn would have had to occupy to cast a 
sl^adow where I saw it. ' I pointed, to this 
spot with my hand, and said: 

“There, that is where she was, I tell you." 

The hag approached with a^^^taper in her 
' hand, and,* fixing he^ horrible expressionless 
eyes upon me, ske exclaimed :• 

“Now I know that you ane not deceiving 
i^ie; I know that you are really a Noziere. 
Can you be a son of Jean Nozifere, the one 



The Shadow 


that is, a doctor in Paris? I^jcnew .young. 
Ren^, an uncle of his. He, too, used to 
see a womarfi that no one ejse could see. No 
doubt it is a curse that God has laid upon 
the family for the sin committed by Claude, 
the Chouan, w,ho went to perdition with the 
baker’s wife.” * • 

“Do you mean the Claude jvhosc skeleton 
was discovered in a hollow tree, holding it 
gun and a rosary?” I asked. * 

“My good young sir, that josary wns no 
good to him. He had lost his coul 
woman.” • • 

The old woman had no more to te4rm5 
about the matTV/, but I could scjimely put 
my lips to the bread, the bacon and#9ggs, 
and cider* that sjie placed before me. . I 
was continually turning to look at the wall 
where I had seen th«5 Shadow. Oh! yes! 

I had seen iL^plainly enough. It was delicate, 
and more distinctly outlined, than a shadow 
naturally produced by tife flictering light 
of a fire or ^he smoky, flame of a tallow 
candle. » 

Next day I went and looked at th? 

9 
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.deserted hoycc where Claude and Ren^ 
had dwelt in their day. I scoured the 
neighbourhood; I f:ross-q'uestione,d the cure; 
but I learned nothing that would enable 
me to discover the identity of the young 
girl whose ghost I had seen. 

Even now I am vof so sure whether the 
old woman’s account of the matter was the 
true one or not. Perhaps it was as she said; 
perhaps there, *tn the bleak solitudes of I^e 
Bocage, some phantom had been w^ont 
tp appear to those peasants whose descendant 
I am, and, maybe, it was the ancestral shadow 
Udiich haunted of old my untutored, dreamy 
forrcfathers that presented *^"fself with un- 
wonted grace to the gaze of their visionary 
chijd. • , " 

Was it indeed the Noziere family ghost 
that I saw imthe him at Saint Jean, or was 
it not rather that a si^n was vouchsafed to 
ine that winter’s night, a sign that the best 
that this life can^'bestow was io be mine; 
that kindly Nature had granted me the 
mpst precious of all her gifts — ^the gift of 
4reams.'^ 


lO 
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MADAxME MATHIAS 

# 

M adame MATHIAS was a sort of 

half-housekeeper, half-nurse, nJid 
being old and ‘grumpy, %vas treated with 
gre^ft consideration in our establishment. 
My father and mother, who had given^ me 
over to i\cr charge, never called her anything 
but Madame Mathias. I was thi^r^fcrre 
greatly surpv^ysed one day to disf:over^ that 
she had a. Christian name, a young girl’s 
nan^c, a* pretty-pretty name; irw fact, that she 
was called ‘‘ViVginie.” Madatne Mathias 
had had her trials ajid tribvjations, and she 
was proud of them.* Hollow-chceked, with 
little sharp, beady eyes and tvisps of g‘>ey 
hair straggling out beneath Ifer cap; a little 
black, dried-up creature with “toothless, 
loose-lipped mouth, grim projecting chin, 

always silent and mournful — such was 

• • 
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Madame Matjjias, and she used to get on 
my father’s nerves. 

Mamma, who rifled th& houseljold with 
the 'C'igilance of a queen hee, used to confess 
that she dared not find fault ^vith this dour 
^ old soul, who would say nothing to her, but 
just gaze at her in silencl‘ with the eyes of a , 
hungry wolf. Every one looked with awe 
on Madame Mathias. I was the only one 
in the house wko was ngt afraid, of her. 
But 1 k^icw her, I had divined her seftret, 

I kfiew that^she was weak. 

At eight years old I had proved, myself a 
bW'tgr* psychologist than my father at forty, 
though h(; was of a meditativ^ast of mind, 
observant enough as idealists ga, and pos- 
sessed of a few notions on the art* of •phy- 
siognomy, tvhich he had picked up from 
Lavater. I rgmemlicr* hearing him dis- 
course at length on Napoleon’s death-mask, 
wKich Dr. A‘ntomarchi had brought back 
with him ’frdm St Helena. He had a 
plaster cast of it hanging in hi§ study, and 
the ^thing had been the terror of my child- 
hood, I must, however, confess that I had 
• • 
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a great ’advantage over my ^ther. I loved 
Madame Mathias, and Madame Mathias 
loved n^e. I was in^:>irecf by sympathy; 
he*had only science to guide him. Besides, 
he did not really -try very hard to discover 
Madame Mathias’ true character. As he. 
derived no pleasiu®e /rom the sight of her, 
he had probably never looked at her closely 
enough to see that a pretty little nose, a nose 
of cherubic dumpiness, ha^l, with a singular 
elFctt of contrast, been planted in tha middle 
of that austere mask beneath which *^she 
presented herself to the world. And in 
truth it was not a nose to arrest the att(!i3titrn. 
It passed pi;actically unnoticed »amic^ the 
scene of nuin and desolation that ,w.as dis- 
pla)^d •by, the countenance ♦ of Madame 
Mathias. Nevertheless, it was not un- 
worthy of remark. • As I uow call up its 
image from the fnmost recesses of my 
memory, it stirs«me with an indefinable seAse 
of tenderness and sorrow, of humility and 
regret. I vfas the only^one in the world who 
noticed it, and even I did not begi^j to 
appreciate its ti ue significance until it ^had 

* ' 5 . 
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become a faint ^nd far-off memory, retamed 
by no one but myself. 'Never have my 
thoughts lingered on this * subject, with a 
livelier interest than they do 'to-day. Ah, 
Madame Mathias, what would I not give 
,to sec you again now as you used to be in 
your lifetime here upon •'earth, to see you 
knitting stockings, a needle perched up above 
your ear, your goffered cap, and your huge 
barnacles bestriding a nose .all too feeble to 
support#* them ! Those barnacles of ydurs 
werg always !?lipping down, and you were for 
ever getting impatient with them for doing 
so^* f(?f 3 ^ou never learned to bear the irre- 
mediable \vith a smile, and, j^id the trials 
of yoiw, daily life, you always , wore the 
aspect of a* much-wronged .soufi. 'Ah, 
Madame Mathias, Madame Mathias, what 
would I not give to 3ee you once again in 
your habit as you lived! •'or at least to know 
wHat fate has ‘been you'rs these thirty years 
that have gone by ^since you quitted this 
world — this world in which such little joy 
was, yours, in which you filled so small a 
place, but which, withal, you loved so dearly. 

• i6 



Madame Mathias 

Yes^I Icnew it well enough were in Iqve 
with Life, and yo\i clung to the things of this 
world \^ith the* desporate *tenacity of the 
unhappy. Could I but have tidings o*f you 
now, what deep c®ntent, what infinite peace, 
would be ^mine! Into that* lowly coffin, 
wherein you vani^h^d from our sight that 
fair spring morning — it was, I remember, 
one of those mild, spring days you usedr to 
love so. well — ^^u bore \fith you countless 
things that were mine no less than yours; 
things that touched the heart, a, whole y^prld 
of ideas brought into being by the association 
of your old age and my childhood. What 
have you do\\e with them, Madan\c Mafhias? 
Do you bethink yourself, in the region where 
you* arft tg.rryin^ now, of the long .walks 
we used to take together, you and I? 

Day by day when llinch was over we used 
to sally forth togefther, bending our steps 
toward the deserted avenues, toward the 
loneliness* of the Quai de Javel and the 
Quai dc Rilly, and the melancholy Plaine 
de Crenelle, where the dust drove mournfully 
before the wind. With my little hand 
17 
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clasped in hers^for this gave me confidence, 
I used to let my gaze roam over the gaunt 
immensity of the scene. 6ut bet\yeen that 
old woman, that dreamy Iltt-le boy, and those 
forlorn suburban regions there reigned a 
^,harmony profound. Those dusty trees, 
those red-walled taver.ns* an old pensioner 
who would pass^by now and then cockade 
in hat, the cake woman who sat with her back 
against the par*apet beside her . Icmon- 
stopper^d bottles of cocoa — such was* the 
world in wljich Madame Mathias felt at 
her ease, for Madame Mathias was a true 
daiRghtcir of the people. 

It. changed one summer’s da/; as we were 
making jour way along the Quai d’Orsay, 
that I begged* her to go down to,th(? wafer’s 
edge, so that we might get a nearer view of 
the cranes that were ut work unloading 
gravel from some barges* a request to which 
shrf gave her immediate* assent. She always 
did what I wisRed, because she loved me, and 
love deprived her of all her strength. Down 
there on the river brink, holding on to my 
nurse’s print dre^s, I stood gazing with 
i8 • 
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wondering curiosity at the i ^achine which, 
after the fashion of a patient diving bird, 
drew forth huge basketfuls from the barge, 
and ’then with almighty semicircular sweep 
of its long crane proceeded to deposit them 
on the bank. ^ As the heap of gravel accumu- 
Jated, men in blue jAir^ trousers, stripped to 
the waist, their skins tanned a brick-red 
colour, came up and threw it in shovelfuls 
against a. screen. . • 

I fugged at the print dress with .might 
and main. 

* 

“Madame Mathias, what arc they doing 
it for? Tell me, Madame Mathias!#' 

She made na answer. She had^one dg^wn 
on her knees to pick something up from 
the gjioufid.^ At first I thought it was a 
pin. She found two or three pins every 
day and stuck them nn her bodice. This 
time, however, it was not a pin. It was a 
pocket-knife with#a copper h^andle, representv 
ing the Colonne Vendome. 

“Let me look; let me look at the knife, 
Madame Mathias. Give it to me, W,hy 
don't you give it to me, Madame Mathias?" 

19 
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• . • . 

. Mute and yiotionless, she was gazing at 

the little knife with rapt attention, and a 
sort of wild lo*ok that almost mac^e me feel 
afraid. 

• • 

“Madame Mathias, what is rhe matter.? 

Tell me, Madame Mathias.” 

In feeble tones, quite tinlike her customary, 
voice, she murmured: 

* ‘'He used to have one exactly like it.” 
And I: 

“WJio, Madame Mathias.?^ Who ‘used 
to.-havc oiiQ exactly like it?” 

And as I kept tugging away at. her dress 
shc*fvKned and looked at me with seared 
eyeg, in -which nought save black and red 
were visible. She seemed surprised. 

“yv^ho?” 'said she; “why, .Mflthigs of 
course!” 

“Mathias? What Mathias?” I demanded. 

She drew her hand atross her eyes, which 
looked all red ^nd drawn, put the knife 
carefully away in ^ her pocket ‘underneath 
her handkerchief, and said: » 

^‘Mathias, my husband.” 

^J'You were marned to him then?” 


20 



Madame Mathias 
. • 

^‘Ye^, worse luck for me. I was well ofS 

once. I had a mill of my own at Annot, 
near Chartres. He ran through everything. 
Meal^ donkey, ‘ mill and all — everj^thing 
went. He spent every sou, and^then, when 
I had nothing left, off he went. He was 
an old soldier — an imperial Grenadier — 
who had been wounded at \Vaterloo. He, 
had picked up his bad ways in the army.”" 

All this greatly* astonisheei me. [ pon- 
dered *for a while and then sai.d; • 
“Your husband wasn’t a husl^and liijc« 
papa, was- he, Madame Mathias.^” 

Madame Mathias had ceased crying, aficT 
there was something of pride in hg^ tones ^tis 
she replied: • • • 

“Ycbpi don’t^conjc; across men like Mathias 
nowadays. He had everything a man could 
wish for. He was taH,* strong, handsome, 
and gay. Always sniart, alwaj^s a rose in 
his buttonhole. He was a .man )pu were^ 
bound to take to, was Mathias!” 


. c 
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THE- TWO. TAILORS 

• • 

T he tunic doesn’t seem a very suitable , 
thing for schoolboys. It is not a' 
civilian g^rrment;, and to insist on their 
wearing it is to encroach ynnccessTirily 
upon their independence. I wore* one my-, 
self, and niy recollections of it are not of the 
pleasantest. , • • • 

I must mention that, connected, vfith the 
school from which I emerged with smAx a 
plentiful lack •of ktiiowledge, was a skilful 
tailor whose name was Gregoire. In im- 
parting to his tunics *what tlTe blameless 
tunic must Have — ^to wit, stylish shoulders, 
chest, and hips, Monsieur .Gregejire was ^ 
without a rival. Monsieilr Gregoire fiish- 
ioned your skirts with .singular artistry. 
The breeches, too, were worthy of the 
tunic; full about the thigh, and terminate-. 
*25 
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• . 

•ing with a Vttle gaiter-like finish o,ver the 
boot. 

If you were rigged out by# Monsieur 
Gregy'ire and only knew Iiow to wear/ your 
kepi — it was “form” in those to have 
the peak turned up — you wer.e the last word 
in style. 

Monsieur Qregoire was an artist. When, 
'on Mondays, during midday recreation, he 
appeared in the playground with* his green 
baize toilet-l;)ag, containing two or three 
mjistcrpicces in the way of tunics, flung over 
his arm, the boys for whom these splen- 
did' ‘productions were destined stopped 
thieir p4y and accompanied Monsieur 
Cregoire into one of the ground-floor class- 
rooms to tr*y on their ne^, uniforms. *« Grave 
and attentive. Monsieur Gregoire pro- 
ceeded to make all fnanner of little marks 
on the cloth with a 'piece of white chalk. 
*'At the end of. a week, fn the same green 
toilet-bag, he w6uld bring bkek an irre- 
proachable costurn,e, ♦ 

i Unluckily Monsieur Gregoire charged a 
high price for his *unics; and this he had a 
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right to do, for he was withovt a peer. If 
you want luxuries you have to pay for them, 
and Mon^’eur Gregoire was a tailor de luxe. 
I cah see him ‘now, pale and melancholy, 
with his beautiful white hair, and his blue 
eyes that seemed to look at you so wearily 
behind his gold-rimp;icd spectacles. He 
was a most distinguished-loojving man, and^ 
without the green baize toilet-bag, you might 
have taken him for a magistrate. Mon- 
sieur Gregoire was the tailor^ of the smart 
set. He had to allow long credits, for jiis 
customers were rich — that is to say, they 
were people who ran up long bills!* 
only poor peC>ple who pay cash.* There 
is nothing meritorious in it. They* do it 
because they, can't get credit. ' Monsijeur 
Gregoire was aware that nothing paltry or 
humdrum was expected of him. He felt 
that he owed it to his customers and to 
himself to produee al long intervals big*- 
things in the way of bills* 

Monsieur Gregoire }\ad two price-lists 
according to the quality of the goods sup- 
plied. For example, he made a difference 
• 27 
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between the ^ne gold palmdcaves specially 
embroidered on the collar itself, and the 
ready-made palm-leaves worked op an oblong 
piece^.of cloth and leSo carefully finished, 
which had to be stitched on to the collar. 
Thus there were tw^o scales of charges: the 
high and the low. ,Put the low scale was 
ruinous enough. The boys who were turned 
Out by Gregoire constituted a race apart, 
an aristocratic \:aste, a sort of ‘‘upper-ten'^ 
in two grades^ according to the sort of collar 
tjhfy had, to their tunics. My parents’ 
position never permitted me to entertain 
The hope of becoming a member of Monsieur 
G^egoire’s clientele. • 

My mother was a very thrifty woman; she 
wa? also very charitable. IJer' do^ire to 
befriend others often led her to act in a 
manner that •revealed* her goodness of heart 
— and of hearts the Vorld never contained 
•a kinder — but, it octasioned me a few not 
inconsiderable i\iconvenIence». Somehow 
or other she found out a .protege called 
Rabiou, a little fellow with an apostolic 
bead set on a stunted gnome-like body, who 
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lived in the rue des Cai.c^ttes. Rabiou 
followed the joint* occupation of concierge 
and tailor., and as *it appeared 'that this same 
Rabiou was on’ the verge of starvation 'and 
was withal a deserving man, she forthwith 
began to cast about for a means of helping 
him. She gave hirft presents; but Rabiou 
had many mouths to feed, and besides that, 
he had pride; and, as I have already remarked, 
my mother was .not rich.* The little she 
could* give him was not enough to set him 
on his legs. She next began to^ cudgel her 
brains to devise work for him, and she 
ordered as many pairs of trousers, ► 
coatsS, frock-coats, and great-coat^ for, my 
father as her common sense would ^^llpw. 

My fa1:hcr stood to gain nothing by the 
arrangement. The garments of our sar- 
torial concierge became'him but indifferently. 
But that, 'good sinfple soul, he never so 
much as noticed. My n]oth*er noticed 
though, but she said — <ftnd she was right 
— that my father was a very fine-looking 
man and that he adorned his clothes if his 
clothes did not adorn him; adding that^ a 
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man need ne^er despair about hi's attire if 
it be warm enough and stitched with honest 
thread by a God-fearing man and^a father of 
tw(^lve. 

The worst of it was that, though he had 
supplied my father with many more clothes 
than he wanted, RajDiAu was no better off 
than before. His wife had a delicate chest, 
and his twelve children were all anaemic. A 
porter’s lodge in the vuq des Canettes is 
not calculated to make children lobk as 
strong as ^thosc English boys who go in 
for nothing but rowing and athletics. The 
lf.ik)l*-concierge having no money to buy 
physic, ijiy mother took it into her head to 
order, ^ tunic of him for me. . vShe might 
as well have told him to make, h(?f arjdress. 

The idea of a tunic gave Rabiou pause. 
An agonized .sweat 4DKokc out on his apos- 
tolic brow. But he wMs brave, and he was 
a mystic. He ^set his hand to the task. 
He said his ‘prayers, he spared* himself no 
pains, and he got no sleep. He was deeply 
m<jved, grave, and pensive. Imagine it! 
A tunic, a close-f tting garment, a garment 
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of precision! And I a long/ weedy thing, 
with no figure, most difficult to fit. At 
last the poor soul got* through with the 
business. He finished the tunic. But what 
a tunic it was! Shoulders all wrong, all 
sloppy about, the chest, it got sloppier and 
•sloppier as it went Hewn till it ended in a 
great paunch. But the ciit of the thing 
might have been borne with if it had not 
been such a ten'ific colour, ‘‘a crude, staring 
blue, and the collar was sewn not with 
palms, but with lyres. Tyres; ye gpds! 
Rabiou little thought that I was to become 
a very distinguished poet. He knew ^nbt 
that deep down in my desk I was cherishing 
a notebook containing verses entifledi‘T.arly 
BlossOms?^ I had thought of that name 
myself and I liked it. But the sartorial 
concierge knew nothing about all that. 
The lyres were entirely his own idea. To 
complete the disaster, the collar, whicu 
should have fitted close ^hout the neck, dis- 
played a tendency to sng and gape in the 
most unseemly fashion. 

I>ike the crane, I had a long neck, and 
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as. it rose up< from this gaping coljar it 
presented a lamentable and woebegone 
appearance. I thought there w,as some- 
thing wrong about it when I was trying it 
on, and 1 mentioned it‘ to the t^iilor-con- 
cicrge. But he, good man, by. God’s grace 
had made a tunic — ^v^h'ich was more than 
he had ever expected to do — and he refused 

to tinker with it lest he should make mat- 

« 

ters worse. And he was right. With con- 
siderable misgivings I asked my mother how 
I looked. -Now she, as I have observed, 
was a saint, and she replied after the manner 
of" Mrs. Primrose, saying: 

‘‘A chiki is handsome enotlgh, if he be 
good enough.” 

And she bade me wear my tunic-'-with 
meekness. 

T wore it for the first time on a Sunday, 
as was befitting since it was new. " Heavens! 
'Vvhat a reception I got the first time I 
appeared in it in * the playground during 
recreation. 

‘‘Here comes Sugar-Loaf, old Sugar-Loaf!” 
yehed all the fello.vs with one accord. 
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It was a trying momen'. At a glance 
they had taken ih the unsightly bulge, the 
too bright blue, the lyres and the gaping 
coHar. They* all started ramming Siones 
down the back of rny neck by that ill-fated 
opening in the collar of my tunic. Hand- 
ful after handful went down and still the 
void was not filled. 

The little tailoring concierge of the wue 
des Canettes had never be?thought him how 
mariy stones could be crammed into the 
dorsal pouch with which he had provided 
me. 

Surfeited with stones, I began to la) g.bout 
me with my fists. The others returned 
my blows and I hit back again. . Then 
thevilet’mc alone. Next Sunday the battle 
was renewed, and so long as I wore that 
unhappy tunic I was ‘tormented in all man- 
ner of ways and condemned perpetually to 
pass my days with ’gravel d^wn my ne^k. 

It was odious. To complete my dis- 
comfiture, our surveillant^ the young Abbe 
Simler, so far from standing by me in the 
storm, heartlessly left me to my fate. Up 
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till then the Abbe, observing the gentleness 
of my disposition and the’ interest — ^remark- 
able in one so*youn.g — which I displayed in 
grave and serious matters, had admitted me, 
in company with certain other r/'eritorious 
pupils, to discussions of whose charm and 
value I was fully sensible. I was one of the, 
select few to whom, on Sundays, when 
r6:reation was longer than on ordinary days, 
the Abbe Simler expatiateVi with nride on 
the greatness of the sacerdotal office; and 
even condescended to give an account of the 
trying situations with which an officiating 
pidejt might be confronted in the celebration 
of the sacked mysteries. ^ 

The Abbe Simler treated these subjects 
with a lofty seriousness that filled my ..heart 
with joy. One Sunday, strolling leisurely 
up and down ^the playground, he began a 
story about a priest whe discovered a spider 
if\ the chalice after the consecration, 
“Imagine,'’ he .said, “how upset and 
pained he must have been! Still he did not 
lose his presence of mind. He showed 
himself equal to the terrible emergency. 
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Delicately he took hold of the insect between 

his thumb and forefinger, and ” At this 

point in the narrative the b^ll rang for 
vespers. The Abbe Simler, who was” a 
great stickler for the rules it was his ‘duty 
to enforce, stopped short and ordered the 
hoys to fall in. I was keenly anxious to 
know how the priest had dealt with the 
sacrilegious spider, but owing to that tuni^^- 
of mine my curiosity was faeed never to be 
satisfied. 

Next Sunday, when he saw me got up 
in so ludicrous a garb, the Abbe Simler 
smiled discreetly and kept me at a distance* • 
He was an excellent man; still he w^as but a 
man; and he showed no anxiety to share in 
the ri^cufe of which I was the object, or 
of compromising Kis cassock by fellowship 
with my tunic what timc«l was having stones 
stuffed down my neefc, that being, as I have 
explained, the incessant occupation of my^ 
classmates. • His attitude %was nbt unreason- 
able. Beside^, he was afraid to come too 

% 

near me on account of the missiles which 

% 

were hurtling about me from all points of 
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the compass. His apprehensions were justi- 
fiable. Pcradventure, too, my tunic shocked 
his sense of the beautiful, for whose develop- 
ment he may have be^n indebted to the 
ceremonies of public worship an*^ the pomps 
of the Church. Be that as it may, one thing 
is certain ; he banished me from those 
Sunday discussions by which I set such great 
•^tore. This ostracism he brought about by 
means of skilful and effectual evasions. He 
never said an uncivil word to me, for he 
was a most polite person. 

Whenever I approached, he studiously 
-looked another way and spoke in an under- 
tone so jthat I should not hear what he was 
saying. And when, with some shyness, I 
ventured to interpose a qucstioir now and 
again, he affected not to* hear, and possibly 
he really did not hear. It did not take 
me long to realize that I was not wanted, 
and thenceforth I ceased to make one of the 
Abbe Simler's intimate circle. ■ 

This reverse caused me some little morti- 
fication. After a time my schoolfellows’ 
pranks roused my ire. The blows I received 
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I learned to repay, and with int* rest. That 
is a useful art to a(!quirc. I blush to con- 
fess that I have ifevcr cynploycd it since. 
But some of the fellows on whom I be- 
stowed a good drubbing became my ai*dent 
sympathisers. 

. So it is that, owing to the shortcomings 
of a bungling tailor, I shall remain in per- 
petual ignorance of the story of the priesi^. 
and the spider. *The conclusion of the 
whole matter w^as that while, on the one hand, 

1 had to put up with innumerable annoy- 
ances, 1 made on the other a few good fricncls, 
which shows how true it is that in hum^aii* 
affairs good aiKi* evil are everlastingly inter- 
mingled. But in this case thc*cvij ^out- 
weigh^^i rfie^good. That tunic wore for 
ever. I did my utmost to make it unpre- 
sentable, but all my effoi'ts wcj^c vain. My 
mother was right. Rabiou was an honest 
man, a God-fearing man, anti his cloth*^ 
was sound. • ♦ • * 
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THE LAST. WORDS OF DECIUS 

MU^f 

T his morning, as I was strolling along*' 
the • quays, .rummagii^g among the 
bookstalls, I happened to come across an 
odd volume of Jdvy in the penny box. As 
I stood idly turning the pages, I chanced 
i.ipon the following passage: ‘‘The remnants** 
of the Roman* army made their ivay to 
Canusium under cover of night,” anc^ .this 

sentence reminded me of Monsieur Chot.ird, 

• • * 

Now, when my thoughts light upon Mon- 
sieur Chotard, they do not lea^/e him in a 
hurry; and I was still •thinking of him as I 
went in for lunch. A sm;lc %till played % 
about my mouth, and 1 v^as calfed*upon to 
reveal the reason . ^ 

“The reason, my children,” said I; “tl^e 
reason is none other than Monsieur Chotard.” 
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“And w}\o is Chotard, pray, that he causes 
you this amusement?’’ they inquired. 

“I will tell you,” said I. “If I bore you, 
well, at all events, pretend to be listening, and 
don’t let me suspect that I am an Irrepressible 
babbler, babbling stories to himself. 

“I was fourteen, and I was in the Third. 
My professor’s name was Chotard. Pde had 
the florid complexion of an old monk, and 
an old monk he was! 

“Brother Chotard had been one of the most 
docile members of the flock of Saint Francis 
when, in 1830, he flung his monkish habit 
tc the winds and donned the raiment of the 
layman^ which, however, he never succeeded 
in wearing to advantage. Wherefore did 
Brother Chotard take this step? Some say 
it was love, others that it was fear, and that 
after those three Glorious Days in July, 
the Sovereign People having hurled a good 
few cabbage-stalks at the Capuchin of 

, Brother Chotard leapt over the 

monastery walls m order to preserve his 
persecutors from committing so heinous a 
sin as maltreating a friar. 
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‘‘The good brother was a man of parts.^ 
He took his degree, began to teach, and 
lived so lo’gg and so well, that* his hair was 
going grey, his cheeks growing fat, and 
his nose turning red, when I and my com- 
rades found ourselves placed beneath his 
ferule. • 

‘‘What a bellicose professor he was! 
You ought to have seen him when, book 
in hand, he marclipd the army of Brutus to 
Philippi, What courage! What nobility 
of soul ! What heroism ! But he chose his 
own time- to be a hero, and that time was 
not the present time. In real life Monsieur 
Chotard was an obviously anxious a;jd timid 
man. lie was easily frightened. 

“Ht^wifs afraid of thieves, he was afraid 
of dogs, he was atraid of thunder, he was 
afraid of carts, and, •indeed, , of anything 
from which the hide of an honest man could 
possibly sustain an injury, whertier from far^^ 
or near. • • * * 

“True, it was only his body that dwelt 
among us; his spirit was away In the di^ 
and distant Past. He fought and died, this 
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worthiest of men, with Leonidas at Tlier- 
mopylae. He navigated the waters of Sala- 
mis on the*’ ship of ‘rhemisJ-Ocles. He 
fought at Cannse side by :nde with Paulus 
/[^milius. He fell, bathed in gore, into 
Lake Trasimenus, and, many years after, a 
fisherman plying hjs*nets in those waters 
brought to the surface the ring he had worn 
as a Roman knight. At Pharsalia, he 
breathed dcfia'nce againk Caesar and the 
gods themselves. He brandished his shat- 
tered sword over the dead body of Varus 
in the forest of Hercynia. He was a famous 
warrior! But notwithstanding his resolve 
to sell .his life dearly on the banks of the 
Aego^ipotamos, notwithstanding his proud 
determination to drain the cijp 'of freedom 
and death in bcleagured Numantia, Monsieur 
Chotard was by rfo* means above plotting 
with crafty captains and lending himself to 
the most perfidious of stratagems. 

*‘Onc of the stratagems which called for 
special mention was that which Monsieur 
Chotard described when commenting on a 
passage in A^dian whereby the hostile army 
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is lured into a narrow gorge *and crushed 
beneath huge masses of rock. 

“He did not go* on to tell us whether the 
hostile forces frequently obliged by lending 
themselves to this, engaging manoeuvre. 
But let me come to the idiojfjmcrasy by 
which Monsieur Chotard particularly im- 
pressed himself on the minds of his pupils. 

“Whenever he gave us aVomposition to 
wTite — Lg.tin or French— “it was alw^ays 
about* battles, ^sieges, expiatory and pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, and it Vas when he 
came to give out the corrected versions* of 
these narratives that he brought his finc^^ 
eloquence int@ play. Whether in French 
or Latin, his language and delivery were 
always expressive of the same warlike enthu- 
siasm. He sometimes had to interrupt the 
flow of his ideas in, <i)rdcr to administer 
some wxll-meritcd rebukes to his class, but 
the tone of his discourse remfiincd heroic^ 
even when, he was occupied* \^dth such 
inglorious nn^tters as these. And so it fell 
out that, speaking, now like a consul exhort- 
ing his troops, now' like a third-form master 
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distributing ‘impots,’ but always in the same 
grandiose tone of voice, he greatly bewildered 
his pupils; it being quite impossible to tell 
wliether the schoolmastex or the consul was 
speaking. One day ^he conip^etely sur- 
passed himself in this line, and delivered a 
really incomparable oration. We all got 
this speech up by heart, and I took care to 
write it down in my notebook without 
omitting a word of it. 

“Here it is as I heard it, and as I hear it 
now, for the voice of the unctuous Chotard 
still resounds in my ears, filling them with 
its solemn and majestic monotone: 

“‘TH'ryLAST WORDS OF bECIUS MUS 

« I 

“ 'Prepared to offer his life as- a sacrifice 
to the Deities of the other world, just ere 
he drove his spurs .mto the flanks of his 
impetuous courser, Decius Mus turned a 
^ last time tO‘his comrades in arms, saying': 

“Unless you kqep silence better than this, 

I shall keep the whole class^Jn. ‘For my 
country's sake I "am about to enter into 
immortality. Th'' abyss awaits me. I am 
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about •to lay down.iny life for the commorl 
weal.’ Fontanet, , you will copy out ten 
pages of grammar. ‘Thus, in his wisd9m, 
hath ordained Jupiter Capitolinus, eternal 
guardian of the Elcrnal City.* Noziere, 
if, as I believe, you are passing on your 
work to Fontanet for 'him to copy, as he 
usually does, I shall write ^o your father. 
‘It is meet and right for a citizen to lay 
down his ‘life for the common weal. Envy 
me, therefore, and weep not for me,* It is 
silly to laugh at nothing, Noziere; you v/iil 
stay in on Thursday. ‘My example will 
dwell among you.* This giggling is more 
than I can put up with; I shall inform the 
Principal of your conduct. ‘And I ‘shall 
behold, as I look forth from Elysium, wliere 
the shades of Heroes abide, the Virgins of 
the Republic laying chaplets of flowers at 

the foot of my statues!* ** 

< « 

“In those days I possessed a prodigious 
faculty for laughing. I 'employed it to the 
full on The Last Vv^ords of Dccius MitS; 
and when, after supplying us with this most 
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potent reason*for mirth. Monsieur Chotard 
proceeded to ^remark that it was inept to 
laugh at nothing, I buried my •face in a 
dictionary and became dead to the world. 
Those who,, when they tvere boys oi x^fteen, 
were never doubled u^ with laughter what 
time the ‘impots’ descended upon them like 
hailstones, hav(s missed one of the luxuries 
of life. 

'‘But it must not be Sup.posed* that my 
capabilities wQre limited to playing the fool 
in «lass. \ was a good enough little liuman- 
|st in my way, very keenly alive to all that 
is attractive and noble in what we so happily 
call Bcll5s.I,ettres. * 

“I* had, even in those days, a great love 
of style both in Latin an/i French, \ love 
which I still retain, despite the advice and 
example of many ot* my more successful 
contemporaries. As usually happens in the 
*case of j^^ople whose cherished convictions 
are regarded with scant esteem, I "have gloried 
ill what is perhaps but a vafn and foolish 
tWng after all. I have kept my faith in 
Literature, and I am still a staunch upholder 
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of the Classics. Call me an aristocrat, call 
me a mandarin if you will, I still believe that 
six or seven ycals of literary" culture will 
impart to the mind, duly prepared to rec^'ive 
it, a loftiness, a strength, an elegance' and a 
beauty, attainable by no other I'neans. 

“For myself, Sophocles and Virgil have 
afforded me moments of pure delight. 
Monsieur Chotard, yes, Monsieur Chotard, 
with the^ aid of ’Titus [>ivuis, inspired me 
with 'noble dreams! The imagination of 
children is a wondrous thing’; and splendid 
are the visions that fill the little rascals' 
heads. When he did not send me off into 
fits of laughter. Monsieur Chotard used 
to inspire me with enthusiasm. 

“litvcry time I heard him, with his 
unctuous pulpit' tones, slowly declaiming 
that sentence: ‘The remnants, of the Roman 
army made their way to Canusium under 
cover of night,’ I beheld a sifent host pass 
by in the bare, moonlit country, albng a road 
fringed with tombs, their ashen faces smeared 
with blood and dust, their helmets dented, 
their breastplates battered and tarnished, 
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their swords' shattered at the hilt. And 
this ghost-like procession, as ' it melted 
slowly into the night, was so grave, so 
mo.urnful, and so majestic, that my heart 
leapt within me for grief and admiration.’’ 
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■ THE PROC.URATOR OF jlJDiEA 

L . ASLIUS LAMIA', born in Italy of 
illustrious parents, had* not yet dis- 
carded the toga fr^exta when, he set out for 
the schools of A'thens to study philosophy. 
Subsequently he took up his Vesidence at 
Rome, and in his house on the l*squilin(?,* 
amid a circle of youthful wastrels, abandoned ^ 
himself to licc^itious courses. But^ being 
accused of engaging in criminal •relations 
with Lepida, the wife of Sulpicius Ouirinus, 
a man of consular* rank, and being found 
guilty, he was exiled Tiberius Caesar. 
At that time he was just entering his twenty- 
fourth year. Durpig the eiglueen years 
that his exile lasted he ^traversed Syria, 
Palestine, Cappadocia, and Armenia, and 
made prolonged visits to Antioch, Caesarea 
and Jerusalem. When, after the death of 
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Tiberius, Caius was raised to the purple, 
Lamia obtained permission to return to Rome. 
He even regained a portion of his possessions. 
Adversity had taught him wisdom. 

Tie avoided all intercourse widi the wives 
and daughters of Roman citizens, made no 
efforts towards obtaining office, held aloof 
from public honours, and lived a secluded 
life in his hovisc on the Esquiline. Occupy- 
ing himself vnth the task of recording all 
the remarkable things he had seen during 
his distant t.avels, he turned, as he said, the 
vicissituaes of his years of expiation into a 
diversion for his hours of rest. In the midst 
of these calm employments, alternating with 
assiduous study of the works of Epicurus, 
he recognized with a mixture of surprise and 
vexation that age was stealing upon him. 
In his sixty-second year, being afflicted with 
an illness which pro^^ed in no slight degree 
troublesome, he decided to have recourse 
to the waters at Baise. The coast at that 
p^dnt, once frequented by the halcyon, was 
at this date the resort of <-he wealthy Roman, 
greedy of pleasure. For a week Lamia 
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lived alone/ without a friend in the brilliant 
crowd. *Then one ‘day, after ’dinner, an 
inclination to which he yielded* urged him 
to ascend the incline, which, covered with 
vines that resembled bacchantes, looked ’out 
upon the waves. 

Having reached the summit he seated 
himself by the side of* a path beneath a 
terebinth, and let his glances* wander over 
the lovely landsca^')e. To his left, livid 
and bare, the Phlegraean plain stretched out 
towards the ruins of Cuma?. ©n his right, 
Cape Misenum plunged its abrupt spifr* 
beneath the Tyrrhenian sea. Beneath his^, 
feet luxurious Baia*, following the [graceful 
outline of the coast, displayed its •gardens, 
its thyonged with statues, its porticos, 

its marble terraces ’along the shores of the 
blue ocean where the .dolphins sported. 
Before him, on the other side of the bay, 
on the Campaniaij coast, gikhxl by the , 
already sinkijig sun, gleamed the •temples 
which far away rose above the laurels of 
Posilippo, whilst on the extreme horizon 
Vesuvius looked forth smiling. 
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Lamia drew from a fold of ^ his toga a 
scroll containing the Treatise upon Nature^ 
extended himself upoii the ground, and 
began to read. But the w^'irning cries of a 
slave necessitated his. rising to all^^w of the 
passage of a litter which was being carried 
along the narrow pathway through the vine- 
yards. The litter being uncurtained, per- 
mitted Lamia to see stretched upon the 
cushions as it'" was bornfi nearer to him the 
figure of an elderly man of immense bulk, 
who, supporting his head on his hand, gazed 
out with a gloomy and disdainful expression. 
His nose, which was aquiline, and liis chin, 
which, was prominent, seemed desirous of 
meeting" across his lips, and his jaws were 
powerful. 

From the first moment Lamia was con- 
vinced that t-hc face v^as familiar to him. He 
hesitated a moment before the name came to 
him. Then suddenly hastening towards the 
litter wfth h display of surprise and delight — 

“Pontius Pilate!'^ he cried. “The gods 
be praised who have permitted me to see 
you once again'.’’ 
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The gld jaian gave a signal tp the slaves . 
to stop, and cast a keen glance upon the 
stranger wh© had addressed him. 

'‘Pontius, my dear host,” resumed ^tKe 
latter, “have twenty years so far^ whitened 
my hair and hollowed my cheeks that you no 
longer recognize your friend ^lius I.amia?” 

At this name Pontius Pilate dismounted 
from the litter as actively as the weight of his 
years and ’the heaviness of* his gait per- 
mitted him, and embraced ^lius Lamia 
again and again. . ^ . 

“Gods! what a treat it is to me to see you 
once more! But, alas, you call up memories** 
of those long-vanished days when* I was 
Procurator of Judaea in the province* of 
Syria. ••Why, it njust be thirty years ago 
that I first met you. It was at Cicsarea, 
whither you came to drag out 'your weary 
term of exile. I was *fortunate enough to 
alleviate it a little,* and out .of friendship, 
Lamia, you followed me tC> that depressing 
place Jerusalerfi, where the Jews filled me 
with bitterness and disgust. You remained 
for more than ten years my guest and my 
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companion, and in converse about Rome 
and things Roman we both of us managed 
to find consolation — you for your mis- 
fortunes, and I for my buiJens of State.’’ 

I.amia embraced him afresh. 

“You forget two things, Pontius; you 
are overlooking the facts that you used your 
influence on my behalf with Herod Antipas, 
and that your purse was freely open to 

> y ' 

me. 

“J.ct us not talk of that,” replied Pontius, 
“since after your return to Rome you sent 
me by one of your freedmen a sum of money 
which repaid me with usury.” 

“Pontius, [ could never' consider myself 
out of your debt by the mere payment of 
money, liut tell me, have the godj^ fulfilled 
your desires? Are you in the enjoyment of 
all the happiness you deserve? Tell me about 
your family, your fortunes, your health.” 

“I have withdrawn "to Sicily, where I 
possess estates, ^nd where I cultivate wheat 
ior the market.* My eldest daughter, my 
ibest-beloved Pontia, who has been left a 
widow, lives with n.e, and directs my house- 
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hold. gods be praised, I haye preserved 

my mental vigour; my memory is not in the 
least degree wsnfeebled. But olcf age always 
brings in its train a long procession of griefs 
and infirmities. I am cruelly tormented 
with gout. And at this very moment you 
find me on my way to the Phlcgriean plain 
in search of a remedy for my sufferings. 
From that burning soil, whence at night 
flames burst forth, proceed acriel exhalations 
of sulphur, which, so they say, case the pains 
and restore suppleness to the .stiffened 
joints. At least, the physicians assure me 
that it is so.'' 

“May you fiiui it so in your case,^1^3ntius. 
But, despite the gout and its burning tor- 
ments, •you scarcely look as old as myself, 
although in reality you must be my senior 
by ten years. Unmi'stfikably you have 
retained a greater degree of vigour than I 
ever possessed, and* I am overjoyed^ to find 
you looking * so hale. Why, dear friend, 
did you retire from the pul'4ic service before 
the customary ngc? Why, on resigning 
your governorship in Judaea, did you wi^h,- 
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draw to a voluntary exile on your, Sicilian 
estates? Give me an account of your doings 
from the moment that I ceasedr to be a wit- 
ness of them. You were preparing to 
suppress a Samaritan ‘rising when I set out 
for Cappadocia, where I hoped to draw some 
profit from the breeding of horses and 
mules. I have not seen you since then. 
How did that expedition succeed? Pray 
tell me. Everything interests me that con- 
cerns you in any way.’' 

. ^ Pontius Pilate sadly shook his head. 

“My natural disposition,” he said, “as 
well as a sense of duty, impelled me to fulfil 
my public responsibilities, hot merely with 
diligence, but even with ardour. But I 
was pursued by unrelenting hatred: * Intri- 
gues and calumnies cut short my career in 
its prime, '^nd the fruit it should have 
looked to bear has* withered away. You 
ask me about, the Sam’aritan insurrection. 
Let us sit down ’on this hillock. I shall be 
nble to give you an answer*- in few words. 
SThose occurrences are as vividly present to 
me as if they had h.-ppened yesterday. 
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“A rpan of the people, of perspa^ive speech. 
— there are many such to be met with in 
Syria — induced the Samaritans to gather 
together in arms on Mount Gerizim (which 
in that country is looked upon as a holy 
place) under .the promise that he would 
disclose to their sight, the sacred vessels 
which in the ancient days of Evander and 
our father, Aineas, had been hidden away 
by an eponymous* hero, or*rather a tribal 
deity, named Moses. Upon this assurance 
the Samaritans rose in rebellion; ljut having 
been warned in time to forestall them, I 
dispatched detachments of infantry to’ 
occupy the meJuntain, and stationed cavalrj^ 
to keep the approaches to it under ohssrva- 
tion. •• 

* 

“These measures of prudence were urgent. 
The rebels were alread/ laying siege to the 
town of Tyrathaba, situated at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim. ' I easily dispersed them,'# 
and stifled ’the as yet scarcely organized 
revolt. Then*, in order <?o give a forcible 
example with as few victims as possible,* I 
handed over to execution the leaders of the 
* 6i 
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Tebellion. J^ut you are aware,, Lapiia, in 
what strait dependence I was kept by the 
proconsul Vitcllius, who govei*-ncd Syria 
not in, but against the intercuts of Rome, 
and looked upon the provinces of the !'"mpire 
as territories which could be, farmed out to 
tetrarchs. The head-men among the Sam- 
aritans, in their resentment against me, 
came and fell at his feet lamenting. To 
listen to them^ nothing- had been further 
from their thoughts than to disobey Caesar. 
^t was I \yho had provoked the rising, and it 
was purely in order to withstand my violence 
‘that they had gathered together round 
Tyrathaba. Vitellius listened to their com- 
plaints, and handing over the affairs of 
Judaea to his friend Marcellus, comihanded 
me to go and justify my proceedings before 
the Emperon himsdlf. With a heart over- 
flowing with grief and resentment I took 
• ship. Just as .1 approached the shores of 
Italy, I'iberius, worn out with ‘age and the 
caics of empire, died suddenly on the self- 
same Cape Misenum, whose peak we see 
from this very spot i lagnificd in the mists 
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of evening. . I demanded justice of Caius, his 
successor, whose perception was naturally 
acute, and .who was acquainte3 with Syrian 
affairs. But marvel with me, Lamia, at fhe 
maliciousness of foi*tunc, resolved on my 
discomfiture. - Cains then had in his suite 
at Rome the Jew Agrlppa, liis companion, 
the friend of his childhopd, whom he 
cherished as his own eyes. Now Agrippa 
favoured -Vitcllius*, inasmuch as Vitellius 
was the enemy of Antipas,* whom Agrippa 
pursued with his hatred. The, Lmipen^r 
adopted the prejudices of his beloved Asiatic 
and refused even to listen to me. There wa?i 
nothing for me to do but bow beireath the 
stroke of unmerited misfortune. Witii •tears 
for mf meat and gall for my portion, I with- 
drew to my estates in Sicily, where I should 
have died of grief if my sweet Pontia had not 
come to console her father. I have cultivated 
wheat, and succecfded in producing the ful-» 
lest ears in' the whole pi'ovince. But now 
my life is ended; the futftre will judge be- 
tween Vitellius and me.’' • 

“Pontius,” replied Lamia, “I am per- 
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-suaded that you acted towards .the .Samari- 
tans according to the rectitude of your 
character, and solely in the interests of 
Rome. But were you noi perchance on 
that occasion a trifle too much influc::^'ed by 
that impetuous courage which has always 
swayed you? You. will remember that in 
Judiea it often happened that I who, younger 
than you, should naturally have been more 
impetuous than you, was obliged to urge 
you to clemency and suavity.^' 

, ‘‘Suavity towards the Jews!” cried Pon- 
tius Pilate. “Although you have lived 
‘amongst them, it seems clear that you ill 
understand those enemies of the human 
racev ♦ Haughty and at the same time base, 
combining an invincible^ obstinacy ‘with a 
despicably mean spirit, they weary alike 
your love and your hatred. My character, 
Lamia, was formed upon the maxims of the 
^'divine Augustus. WheA I was appointed 
Procurator of Judtea, the world was already 
penetrated with tke majestic ideal of the pax 
r&mana. No longer, as in the days of our 
injternecine strife, wc. e wc witnesses to the 
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sack of a 'j^rovince for the aggrandisement^ 
of a proconsul. V knew where my duty 
lay. I was careful that my actions should 
be governed by prudence and moderatic/n. 
The gods arc my witnesses that I was re- 
solved upon mildness, and upon mildness 
only. Yet what did my benevolent inten- 
tions avail me? You were at my side. 
Lamia, when, at the outset 'of my career 
as ruler, tlic first f,cbellion c*ame to a head. 
Is theil2 any need for me to recall the details 
to you? The garrison had been transferred 
from Caesarea to take up its winter quarters 
at Jerusalem, Upon the ensigns of thr.^ 
legionaries appeared the prcscntqient of 
Caesar. The inhabitants of Jcrusa’lcni, who 
did n^ recognize the indwelling divinity 
of the Emperor, 'were scandalized at this, 
as though, when obedionce is. compulsory, 
it were not less abjcct-*to obey a god than a 
man. The priests of their nation appeared , 
before my . tribunal imploring' me with 
supercilious humility to have the ensigns 
removed from within the holy city. Out 
of reverence for the divine nature of Caesar 
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and the majesty of the empire, I refused to 
comply. Then the rabble made common 
cause with the priests, and all around the 
pretorium portentous cries of supplication 
arose. I ordered th^: soldiers stack 
their spcar^ in front of the tower of Antonia, 
and to proceed, armed only with sticks like 
lictors, to disperse the insolent crowd. 
But, heedless of blows, the Jews continued 
their entreaties, and tlfe more obstinate 
amongst them threw themselves on the 
ground and, ‘ exposing their throats to the 
rods, deliberately courted death. You were 
-a witness of my humiliation on that occasion. 
Lamia. ^ By the order of Vitelhus I was forced 
to send the insignia back to C:esarca. d'hat 
disgrace 1 had certainly not merited. .Jicforc 
the immortal gods I swear that never once 
during my t^rm of office did I flout justice 
and the laws. But bam grown old. My 
enemies and detractors are dead. I shall 
die una\^en'ged. J/Vho will now retrieve my 
character?” 

He moaned and lapsed into silence. 
Lamia replied — 
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“That ifian is prudent who neither hopes 
nor fears anything from the uncertain events 
of the future. Dcfes it mattei* in the least 
what* estimate men may form of us her^> 
after.'^ We ourselves^ are after all our own 
witnesses, and our own judges. 'You must 
rely, Pontius tilate, on the testimony you 
yourself bear to your own rectitude. Be 
content with your own personal respect and 
that of your friendi?. For th® rest, we know 
that mildness by itself will ^ not suffice for 
the work of government. There is but 
little rooni in the actions of public men fftr 
that indulgence of human frailty which the/ 
philosophers re4:ommend.“ 

“We’ll say no more at prescfit,“ said 
Pontiu^ “The sulphureous fumes which 
rise from the Phlegraean plain are more 
powerful when the grovnd wl;iich exhales 
them is still warm beneath the sun’s rays. 

I must hasten on.. Adieu! Bwt now that 
I have rediscovered a friend, I shoftld wish 
to take advantage of my ggpd fortune. Do 
me the favour, Ailius I/amia, to give me 
your company at sup})er at my house to- 
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morrow. My house stands ofi the sea- 
shore, at the extreme end of the town in 
the direction' of Misenum. You will easily 
recognize it by the porch which bears a 
painting representing . Orpheus surrounded 
by tigers and lions, whom he is charming 
with the strains from his lyre. 

“Till to-morrow. Lamia,'' he repeated, as 
he climbed once more into his litter. “To- 
morrow we will talk about Judaea." 

The following day at the supper hour 
LJimia presented himself at the house of 
• Pontius Pilate. Two couches only were 
in readiness for occupants, i Creditably but 
simply equipped, the table held a silver 
service in which were set out becc^cos in 
honey, thrushes, oysters' from the Lucrine 
lake, and lampreys from Sicily. As they 
proceeded with their repast, Pontius and 
Lamia interchanged inquiries with one an- 
other about their ailments, the symptoms 
of which they .described at considerable 
length, mutually emulous of communicating 
the various remedies which had been recom- 
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mended to, them. Then, congratulating, 
themselves on being thrown together once 
more at B^ae, they vied with*one another 
in pfaise of the beauty of that enchanting 
coast and the mildnoss of the cHmate they 
enjoyed. Lan]ia was enthusiastic about the 
charms of the courtesans who frequented 
the seashore laden with golden ornaments 
and trailing draperies of barbaric broidery. 
But the aged Procurator depfored the osten- 
tation with which by means of trumpery 
jewels and filmy garments foreigners and. 
even enemies of the empire beguiled the 
Romans of their gold. After a time they' 
turned to the si/bject of the great engineering 
feats that had been accomplished in •the 
countr)^; the prodigious bridge constructed 
by Caius between Puteoli and Baise, and 
the canals which Augifstus excavated to 
convey the waters of* the ocean to Lake 
Avernus and the Lnjcrine laki^. * 

“I also,"' said Pontius,® with a sigh, ‘T 
also wished to set afoot pubHc works of great 
utility. When, for my sins, I was appointed 
Governor of Judaea, I conceived the idea of 
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furnishing Jerusalem with an abundant 
supply of pure water by means of an aque- 
duct. The ' elevation of the levels, the 
proportionate capacity of the various parts, 
the gradient for the brazen resci'^oirs to 
which the distribution pipes were to be fixed 
— I had gone into every detail, and decided 
everything for myself with the assistance of 
mechanical experts. I had drawn up regu- 
lations for the superintendents so as to 
prevent individuals from making unauthor- 
ized depredations. The architects and the 
workmen had their instructions. I gave 
orders for the commencement of opera- 
tions. but far from viewing with satis- 
faction the construction of that conduit, 
which was intended to carry to their town 
upon its massive arches not only water but 
health, the Inhabitants of Jerusalem gave 
vent to lamentable outcries. They gathered 
tumultuouslj^ together, exclaiming against 
the sacrilege and impiousness, and, hurling 
themselves upon the workmen, scattered 
the very foundation stones. Can you pic- 
ture to yourself, Lamia, a filthier set of 
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barbarians?. Nevertheless, Vitt;lli js decided- 

• • 

in their favour, and I received orders to 
put a stop to the work.” 

“Tt is a knotty point,” said Lamia, ‘‘how 
far one is justified in devising ^things for 
the commonwjeal against the will of the 
populace.” 

Pontius Pilate continued ^as though he 
had not heard this interruption. 

“Refuso an aqijcdiict! \Vhat madness! 
But whatever is of Roman origin is dis- 
tasteful to the Jews. In their eyj:^s we are 
an unclean race, and our very presence 
appears a profanation to them. You wili^ 
remember thaf they would nevej •vciiture 
to enter the pretorium for fear of dcfrling 
themsofives, and tjiat I was conse(]uentIy 
obliged to discharge luy magisterial i unc- 
tions in an open-air tribunal orf that marble 
pavement your feet so* often trod. 

“They fear us ahd they despise us. Yet • 
is not Rome the mother And warden of all 
those peoples •vvho nestle ^?i7iiling upon her 
venerable bosom? With her eagles in the 
van, peace and liberty have been carried 
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•to the very confines of the universe. ^ Those 
whom we have subdued we look on as our 
friends, and we leave those conquered races, 
nay, we secure to them the permanence of 
their customs and their laws. Syria, 

aforetime rent asunder by . its rabble of 
petty kings, ever even begin to taste of peace 
and prosperity until it submitted to the 
armies of Pompey? And when Rome might 
have reaped a golden huryest as the price 
of her goodwili, did she lay hands on the 
hoards that swell the treasuries of barbaric 
temples? Did she despoil the shrine of 
'Cybele at Pessinus, or the Morimene and 
Cilician- sanctuaries of Jupiter, or the temple 
of the Jewish god at Jerusalem? Antioch, 
Palmyra, and Apamea, secure despue their 
wealth, and no longer in dread of the 
wandering Arab of the desert, have erected 
temples to the genius of Rome and the divine 
Caesar. The -^Jews alone hate and with- 
stand us. They' withhold their tribute till 
It is wrested from them, and obstinately 
i«cbel against military service.’' 

“The Jews,” replied Lamia, “are pro- 
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foundly^ attached to their anci^ni customs.- 
They suspected you, unreasonably I admit, 
of a desire fo abolish their laws and change 
their* usages. Do not resent it, Por\tius, 
if I say that you did mot always jict in such 
a way as to disperse their unfortunate illu- 
sion. It gratified you, despite your habitual 
self-restraint, to play upon tl\cir fears, and, 
more than once have 1 seen you betray 
in their pix^sence the contempt with which 
their beliefs and religious •ceremonies in- 
spired you. You irritated them particularly, 
by giving- instructions for the sacerdotal 
garments and ornaments of their high priest 
to be kept in tvard by your legioji*aries in 
the Antonine tower. One must admi*t that 
thouglif^ they havc^ never risen like us to 
an appreciation of things divine, the Jews 
celebrate rites which th*eir vefy antiquity 
renders venerable.” 

Pontius Pilate slltugged hie shoukiers. 
“'riiey have very little *txact knowledge 
of the nature of the gods,” Ae said. “They 
worship Jupiter, yet they abstain fronr 
naming him or erecting a statue of him. 
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•They do not even adore him. under the 
semblance of a rude stone, as certain of the 
Asiatic peoples arc wont to do. rT'hcy know 
nothing of Apollo, of Neptun'^, of Mars, 
nor of Ph[to, nor of any goddess, .'^t the 
same time, I am convinced that in days 
gone by they worshipped Venus. For even 
to this day thpir women bring doves to the 
altar as victims; and vou know as well as 
I that the dealers who* trade beneath the 
arcades of their temple supply those birds 
.iij cou])lqs for sacrifice. I have even been 
told that on one occasion some madman 
'^proceeded to overturn the stalls bearing these 
offerings, and their owners with them. 
The priests raised an outcry about it, and 
looked on it as a case of sacrilege.’ ■ I am 
of opinion that their custom of sacrificing 
turtle-doves* wais instituted in honour of 
Venus. Why arc you laughing, Lamia.?^' 
“I was ‘laughing,'^ sUid I.amia, “at an 
amusing idea which, I hardly know how, 
jusi occurred td me. I was thinking that 
perchance some day the Jupiter of the Jews 
might come to Rome . nd vent his fury upon 
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you. Why. should he not? Asia and Africa 
have already enriched us with a considerable 
number of. gods. We have seen temples 
in h6nour of Isis and the dog-hiced Anubis 
erected in Rome. In the public squares, 
and even on the race-courses, you may run 
across the Bona Dea of the Syrians mounted 
on an ass. And did you never hear how, 
in the reign of Tiberius, a young patrician 
passed himself off as the horned Jupiter of 
the Egyptians, Jupiter Ammon, and in this 
disguise procured the favours of an illustrious 
lady who was too virtuous to deny anything 
to a god? Beware, Pontius, lest the invisible^ 
Jupiter of the Jews disembark some day on 
the quay at Ostia!'’ 

At .ffie idea of a god coming out of 
Judiea, a fleeting smile played over the 
severe countenance of the'Procui^tor. I'hen 
he replied gravely — 

“Plow would the Jews manage to impose 
their sacred law on outside peoples when 
they are in a perpetual ^tate of tumult 
amongst themselves as to the interpretation 
of that law? You have seen them your- 
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self. Lamia,,, in the public squares, split 
up into twenty rival parties, with staves 
in their hands, abusing each* other and 
clutching one another by the beard. * You 
have seen them on the steps of the temple, 
tearing their filthy garments as a symbol 
of lamentation, with some wretched creature 
in a frenzy of prophetic exaltation in their 
midst. Lhcy have never realized that it is 
poSvsible to discuss peacefully and with an 
even mind those matters concerning the 
.divine which yet are hidden from the pro- 
fane and wrapped in uncertainty. For 
^the nature of the immortal gods remains 
hidden •fj'om us, and we cahnot arrive at a 
knowledge of it. Though I am of opinion, 
none the less, that it is ^a prudent thing to 
believe in the providence of the gods. But 
the Jew\s ifre devoid of philosophy, and 
cannot tolerate any * diversity of opinions. 
On the ^contrary, they judge worthy of the 
extreme penalty* all those who on divine 
subjects profess** opinions opposed to their 
Jaw. And as, since the genius of Rome 
has towered over them, capital sentences pro- 
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nounced by .their own tribunals can only be 
carried out with the sanction of the pro- 
consul or tjie procurator, they harry the 
Romin magistrate at any hour to procure 
his signature to theif baleful decrees, they 
besiege the pretorium with their cries of 
‘Death!’ A hundred times, at least, have 
I known them, mustered, rich and poor 
together, all united under their priests, make 
a furious .onslaught on m^ ivory chair, 
seizing* me by the skirts of i^iy robe, by the 
thongs of my sandals, and all to demand of 
me — nay, to exact from me — the deafh 
sentence on some unfortunate whose guilt D 
failed to perceive, and as to whom,! could 
only pronounce that he was as mad /is. his 
accuse^^. A hundred times, do I say! Not 
a hundred, but every d'ay and all day. Yet 
it was my duty to execute theu- law as if it 
were ours, since I wa^ appointed by Rome 
not for the destruction, but for* the uphold- . 
ing of their customs, and* over fhem I had 
the power of the rod and the axe. At the 
outset of my term of office I endeavoured 
to persuade them to hear reason ; I attempted 
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to snatch their miserable victims from 

* 

death. But this shoXv of mildness only 
irritated them the mare; they demanded 
their }:)rey, fighting around me like a horde 
of vultures with wing and bcik. Their 
priests rejiorted to Caesar that I was violating 
their law, and their appeals, supported by 
Vitellius, drew down upon me a severe 
reprimand. How many times did I long, 
as the Greeks used t{) say, to dispatch 
accusers and accused in one convoy to the 
crows ! 

• “Do riot imagine. Lamia, that I nourish 
^ the rancour of the discomfited, tlic wrath of 
the superannuated, against k\ people which 
in my {Vrson has prevailed against both 
Rome and tranquillity. But I fore^see the 
extremity to which sooner or later they will 
reduce us. ^ Since -we cannot govern them, 
we shall be driven to* destroy them. Never 
doubt it. Always in a state of insubordin- 
ation, brewing rebellion in their inflam- 
matory minds, they will one day burst forth 
upon us with a fury beside which the wrath 
of the Numidians and the mutterings of the 
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Parthians arp mere child’s play. They are 
secretly nourishing preposterous hopes, and 
madly prenjeditatin'g our ruin.* How can 
it be 'otherwise, when, on the strength of an 
oracle, they are living in expectation of the 
coming of a pripcc of their own blood whose 
kingdom shall extend over the whole earth? 
There arc no half measures with such a 
people. They must be exterminated. Jeru- 
salem must be laid waste to the very founda- 
tion. Perchance, old as I am, it may be 
granted me to behold the day when her walls 
shall fall and the flames shall envelop he'r 
houses, when her inhabitants shall pass > 
under the edgc'of the sword, when s^ilt shall 
be strown on the place where once ^ the 
tempkv stood. And in that day I shall at 
length be justified.*’ 

Lamia exerted himself to lead the con- 
versation back to a less acrimonious note. 

“Pontius,” he said, “it is not* difficult for ^ 
me to understand both yi)ur loilg-standing 
resentment and your sinister forebodings. 
Truly, w'hat you have experienced of the 
character of the Jevs is nothing to their 
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advantage. But I lived in Jerusalem as an 
interested onlooker, and mingled freely with 
the people,'^ and I succeeded in detecting 
certain obscure virtues in these rude folk 
whith were altogether hidden from you. I 
have met jews w^ho were all mildness, v\^hose 
simple manners and faithfulness of heart 
recalled to me w^hat our poets have related 
concerning the Spartan lawgiver. And you 
yourself, Pontius, have ^een perish beneath 
the cudgels of your legionaries 'simple- 
minded men 'who have died for a cause they 
believed to be just without revealing their 
viiames. Such men do not deserve our 
contempt. I am saying this because it is 
desirable’ in all things to preserve moder- 
ation and an even mind. But I that 
1 never experienced any lively sympathy 
for the Jew?. The Jewesses, on the con- 
trary, I found extremely pleasing. I was 
young then^- and the Syrian women stirred 
all my '5;enscs tQ. response. Their ruddy 
lir^s, their liquid eyes that ..shone in the 
shade, their sleepy gaze pierced me to the 
very marrow. Painted and stained, sm.elling 
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of nard^ and myrrh, steeped ,in odours^ 
their physical attractions arc both rare and 
dclightful/\ 

Pontius listened impatiently to thes'e 
praises. 

was not the kind of man to fall into 
the snares of the Jewish women/’ he said; 
“and since you have opened the subject 
yourself, Lamia,. I was never able to approve 
of your laxity. ^ If* I did not express with 
sufficient emphasis formerly, how culpable 
I held you for having intrigued at Rome with 
the wife of a man of consular rank, it was 
because you were then enduring heavy ' 
penance for misdoings. Marriage 

from the patrician point of view is a saojred 
tic; it M one of the institutions which arc the 
support of Rome, As to foreign women 
and slaves, such relation^ as otiC may enter 
into with them would* be of little account 
were it not that thi^y habituate the body to 
a humiliating effeminacy. ' Let me tell you 
that you have been too libetal in your offer- 
ings to the Venus of the Market-place; and 
what, above all, I blame in you is that you 
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have not married in compliance, with the law 
and given children to the Republic, as every 
good citizen is bound to do.’* , 

^ But the man who had suffered exile under 
Tiberius was no longer listenii’g to the 
venerable magistrate. Haying tossed off 
his cup of Falernian, he was smiling at some 
image visible to his eye alone. 

After a moment’s silence he resumed in a 
very deep voice, \vhich rose in pitch by little 
and little: 

“With what languorous grace they dance, 
those Syrian women! I knew a Jewess at 
Jerusalem who used to dance in a poky 
little room, on a threadbart^ carpet, by the 
light, of one smoky little lamp, waving her 
arms as she clanged her cymbak. Her 
loins arched, her head thrown back, and, as 
it were, dragged down by the weight of her 
heavy red hair, hef eyes swimming with 
voluptuousties.s, eager, ’ languishing, com- 
pliant, she w^ould have made Cleopatra hcr- 
s«df grow pale "with envy. • I was in love 
,with her barbaric dances, her voice — a little 
raucous and yet so sweet — ^lier atmosphere 
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of incense, the semi-somnolescen^ state in 
which she seemed to live. I followed her 
everywhere. , I mixed with the Vile rabble 
of soldiers, conjurers, and extortioners* 
with which she was surrounded. One day, 
however, she dis^appeared, and I saw her no 
more. Long did I seek her in disreputable 
alleys and taverns. It was more difficult to 
learn to do without her than to lose the 
taste for Greek win«. Some months after 
I lost si*ght of her, I learned by chance 
that she had attached herself to a small 
company of men anci women who were 
followers of a young Galilean thaumaturgist. 
His name was* Jesus; he came • from 
Nazareth, and he was crucified for some 
crime, L don’t quite know what. Pontius, 
do you remember anything about the 
man?” 

Pontius Pilate contra(!:ted his browns, and 
his hand rose to his forehead i\i the attitude 
of one who probes the de«ps of ’memory. 
Then after a silence of soihe seconds : 

“Jesus?” he murmured, “Jesus — of* 
Nazareth? I cannot call him to mind.” 
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OUR UADY’S JUGGLER 

Translated by Frederic Chapman 



TO GASTON PARIS 



OUR J.ADY’S JUGGr:ER 


I N the days ^or King Louis there was a 
poor Juggler* in FraneV, a native of 
Conipitgne, Barnaby by name, who went 
about from town to town performing feats 
of skill and strength. 

On fair days he would unfold an old* 
worn-out caigK*t in the public squ*,ire, and 
when by means of a jovial address, .wjiich 
he ha^i learned of a very ancient juggler, 
and which he never varied in the least, he 
had drawn together the children and loafers, 
he assumed extraordinary attitudes, and 
balanced a tin plate on the tip-of his nose. , 
At first the crowd would feign ifidiYference. 

But when, , supporting -'himself on his 
hands face downwards, he threw into the aij* 
six copper balls, which glittered in the sun- 
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shine, and caught them again with his feet, 
or when throwing himself backwards until 
his heels and 'the nape of the neck met, giving 
hio body the form of a perfect wheel, he 
W'ould juggle in this posture with a dozen 
knives, a murmur of admiration would escape 
the spectators, and pieces of money rain 
dow7i upon the carpet. 

Nevertheless, like the majority of those 
who live by their wdts, .'Ikirnaby of Com- 
piegiie had a great struggle to make a 
living. 

Ivarning his bread in the sw'cat of his brow, 
*he bore rather more than his share of the 
penalties consequent upon the misdoings of 
our , father Adam. 

Again, he w^as unable to work as constantly 
as he would Jiave been walling to do. The 
warmth of the sun and the broad daylight 
wxTc as necessary to enable him to display 
his brilliant parts as to the trees if flower 
and fruir should .be expected of them. In 
V /inter time he w^as nothing more than a 
tree stripped of its leaves, and as it were dead. 
The frozen ground w^as hard to the juggler, 
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and, like die grasjihopper of ^hich Marie 
de France tells i^s, the inclcyuent season 
caused hint to suffer both cold and hunger. 
But as he was simple-natured he bore his ills 
patiently. 

He had never meditated on the origin of 
wealth, nor upon the inequality of human 
conditions. He believed firmly that if this 
life should proVe Ivard, the life to come could 
not faij toredre^ss the balance, and this hope 
upheld him. He did not* resemble those 
thievish and miscreant Merry Andrews who 
sell their souls to the devil. He never blas- 

» 

phemed God’s^ name; he lived uprightly, 
and although he had no wife of hi«*own, he 
did not covet his neighbour’s, since \Vonian 
is evef the enemy. of the strong man, as it 
appears by the history of Samson recorded 
in the Scriptures. 

In truth, his was not a nature much dis- 
posed to carnal delights, andfit w;is a greater 
deprivation to him to forsake the tankard 
than the Hebe who bore it. For whilst not 
wanting in sobriety, he was fond of a drink 
when the weather waxed hot. He was a 
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worthy man who feared .God, arid w.as very 
devoted to tljc Blessed Vjrgin. 

Never did he fail on entering U church to 

o ^ ^ 

fall upon his knees before the image of the 
Mother of. God, and offer up this pi ^ycr to 
her : 

‘‘Blessed Lady, keep watch over my life 
until it shall please God that I die, and when 
I am dead, ensgre to me th.e possession of the 
joys of paradise/’ 

n 

Now on a certain evening after a dreary 
wet day, as Barnaby pursued his road, sad 
and beiit^ carrying under his arm his balls 
and knives wra]')ped up in his old carpet, on 
the \vatch for some barn.- where, though he 
might not sup, he might sleep, he perceived 
on the road, going in the same direction as 
himself, a monk, whom he saluted cour- 
teously. . as they walked at the same 

rate they fell into conversation with one 
another. 

“Fellow traveller,” said the monk, “how 
comes it about that you are clothed all in 
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green? Is.it perhaps in ordei; to take the 
part of a jester in some mystery play?'’ 

^‘Not at all, good father,” replied Barnaby. 
‘‘Such as you see me, I am called BarnaHy, 
and for my calling I am a juggler. There 
would be no pleasanter calling in the world 
if it would always provide one with daily 
bread.” 

“Friend Bar-naby,” returned tlic monk, 
“be careful what you say. 'fherc is no call- 
ing more pleasant than the monastic life. 
Those who lead it are occupied, with the 
praises of God, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
saints; and, indeed, the religious life is one' 
ceaseless hymn* to the Lord.” ^ • 

Barnaby replied: 

“Gdod father, 1 own that I spoke like an 
ignorant man. Your 'calling cannot be in 
any respect compared to" mine, and although 
there may be some merit in dancing with a 
penny balanced on 'a stick on^tlv^ tip of one’s • 
nose, it is not a merit wl^ich comes within 
hail of your ^own. Gladly would I, like 
you, good father, sing my office day by day, 
and especially the office of the most Holy 
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Virgin, to \Yhom I have vowed a singular 
devotion. In order to embrace the monas- 
tic life I would willingly abandon the art by 
which from Soissons to Beauvais I am well 
known in upwards of six hundred icnms and 
villages.” 

The monk was touched by the juggler's 
simplicity, and as he was not lacking in 
discernment, he at once . recognized in 
Barnaby one of those rrien of whom it is 
said in the Scriptures : Peace on earth to men 
of good will. And for this reason he replied : 

“Friend Barnaby, come with me, and I 
‘will have you admitted into the monastery 
of whicli^ 1 am Prior. He who guided St. 
Mary< of Kgypt in the desert set me upon 
your jxith to lead you^ into the v^ay of 
salvation.” 

It was in this manner, then, that Barnaby 
became a monk. In the monastery into 
which he 'v^^as. received 'the religious vied 
with one anothei in the worship of the 
Blessed Virgin, 'and in her honour each 
om ployed all the knowledge and all the skill 
which God had given him. 
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The prior *011 his part wrote bcjoks dealing 
according to the rules of scholarship with the 
virtues of the Mother of God. 

Brother Maurice, with a deft hand copied 
out these treatises upon sheets of vellum. 

Brother Alexander adorned the leaves 

with delicate miniature paintings. Here 

were displayed the Queen of Heaven seated 

upon Solomon’s throne, and while four 

lions were on guarc^ at her feet, around the 

nimbus which encircled hec head hovered 

seven doves, which arc the seven gifts of 
... . * ‘ * 
the Holy Spirit, the gifts, namely, of Fear, 

Piety, Knowledge, Strength, Counsel, Under- 
standing and Wisdom. For her coinpanions 
she had six virgins with hair of gold, namtly, 
Humilky, Prudence, Seclusion, Submission, 
Virginity, and Obedicntc. 

At her feet were two little naked figures, 
perfectly white, in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. These were 'isouls imjdorfng her all 
pov/erful intercession for their soul’s health, 
and we may be sure not imploring in vain. 

Upon another page facing this. Brother, 
Alexander represented Eve, so that the Fall 
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and the Redemption could bo perceived at 
one and the same time — ^Eve the Wife 
abased, and Mary the Virgin axalted. 

* Furthermore, to the niarvcl of the be- 
holder, this book contained presentments 
of the Well of Idving Waters, the Fountain, 
the Idly, the Moon, the Sun, and the (har- 
den Enclosed of which the Song of Songs 
tells us, the Gate of Heaven and the City 
of God, and all these things were symbols of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Brother Marbode was likewise one of the 
most loving children of Mary. 

He spent all his days carving images in 
stone, “oO that his beard, his eyebrows, and 
his« hair were white with dust, and his eyes 
continually swollen and weeping; 'but his 
strength and cheerfulness were not dim- 
inished, although *he was now well gone in 
years, and it was clear that the Queen of 
Paradise still cherished her servant in his old 
age. Marbode lepresented her seated upon 
a throne, her brow encircled with an orb- 
«shaped nimbus set with pearls. And he 
took care that the folds of her dress should 
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cover the^ feet of hcr^ concerning vhom the 
prophet declared : Mj beloved is as a garden 
enclosed. 

Sometimes, too, he depicted her in th^ 
semblance of a child full of gi;ace, and 
appearing to say, '‘Thou art my God, even 
from my mother’s womb.” 

In the priory, moreover, were poets who 
composed hymns in Latin, both in prose 
and verse, i-n honour of the lilcssed Virgin 
Mary, and amongst the company was even 
a brother from Picardy who sang the, miracles 
of Our Lady in rhymed verse and in the 
vulgar tongue. 

Ill 

Being a witness, of this cmuladon in 
praise and the glorious harvest ot their 
labours, Barnaby mournedTis own ignorance 
and simplicity. 

"Alas!” he sighed, as he tcok •his ^solitary 
walk in the little shelterless gardem of the 
monastery, "wretched wight that I am, to be 
unable, like my brothers worthily to praise* 
the Holy Mother of C.iod, to whom 1 have 
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vowed my, whole heart’s afFection. Alas! 
alas! I am but a rough man and unskilled 
in the arts, and I can render you in service, 
blessed Lady, neither ediiying sermons, nor 
treatises set out in order accordii.g to rule, 
nor ingenious paintings, nor statues truth- 
fully sculptured, nor verses whose march is 
measured to the beat of feet. No gift have 
I, alas!” 

^ , t 

After this fashion h6 groaned and gave 
himself up tO’ sorrow. But one evening, 
when the monks were spending their hour 
of liberty in conversation, he heard one of 
them tell the tale of a religious man who 
could Vppeat nothing .other than the Ave 
Mtiria. 'Fhis poor man was despised for 
his ignorance; but after fiis death there issued 
forth from his mouth five roses in honour 
of the five letters oT the name Mary (Marie), 
and thus his sanctity was made manifest. 

Whilst Pie listened to this narrative Bar- 

' I 

naby marvelled ^et once again at the loving 
kindness of the Virgin; but the lesson of that 
i)lessed death did not avail to console him, 
for his heart overfowed with zeal, and he 
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longed to advance the glory of his Lady, who 
is in hea'N^cn. 

How to compass this he sought but could 
find no way, and day by day he became, 
the more cast down, when one morning 
he awakened filled full with joy, 'hastened 
to the chapel, and remained there alone for 
more than an hour. After dinner he re* 
turned to the chapel once more. 

And, starting fitom that ‘moment, he 
repaired' daily to 1:110 chapel at sulIi liours as 
it was deserted, and spent wdtbin it a good 
part of the time w^hich the other monks 
devoted to the liberal and mechanical arts. 
His sadness vanished, nor did he any jonger 
groan. 

A demeanour so strange awakened the 
curiosity of the monks. . 

These began to ask on? another for what 
purpose Brother Bainaby could be indulging 
so persistently in retreat. * 

The prior, wTosc duty it, is to let nothing 
escape him in the behaviour »of his children 
in religion, resolved to keej) a watch over 
Barnaby during his withdrawals to the 
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chapel. One day, then, when he was shut 
up there after his custbm, the pridr, accom- 
panied by ‘two of the older monks, went to 
(iiscover through the chmks in the door 
wh'at was going on within the rhupel. 

I’hey 'saw Barnaby before the altar of 
the lilesscd Virgin, head downwards, with 
his feet in the air, and he was jngghng 
with six balls of copper and a dozen knives. 
In honour of ^he Holy IVftothcr of God he was 
performing those feats, wh'ich aforetime had 
w'on him most renown. Not recognizing 
(hat the' simple fellow' was thus placing at 
the service of the Blessed Virgin his know- 
ledge and skill, the two old monks exclaimed 
against Vhe sacrilege. 

1 he prior was aware how^ stainless was 
Barnaby’s soul, but hd concluded that he 
had been seized with madness. They were 
all three preparing to lead him swiftly from 
the chapel, ^when they sq.w the Blessed Virgin 
descend the steps of the altar and advance 
^o wipe away vdth a fold of^ her azure robe 
the sweat which was dropping from her 
juggler’s forehead. 
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Then the prior, falling upon his face 
upon the pavement, * uttered these words : 

“Blessed are the simple-hearted, for they 
shall see Godd' 

“Amen!” responded the old brethren, 
and kissed the ground. 
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Translated by Mrs, John Lane 



'I'O THE VICOMTE EUGfiNE 
MELCHIOR DE VOGOE 



BALTHASAR 

“Magos rcgcs fere Iiabuit Oriens.” *• 

* '^Fertullian. 

I N those cUu's^Balthasar, \sihoni the (wrecks 
called Saracin, reigned in k'thiopia. 
Ide was black, but comely of countenance. 
He had a simple soul and a generous heart. 

Tlic third y(?ar of his reign, which was 
the twenty-second of his age, he left ,his 
dominions on a visit to Balkis, Oueen of 
Sheba. The rnage Sembobitis and the 
eunuch Menkera accompanied him. He 
had in his train seventy-five camels bearing 
cinnamon, myrrh, gold dust, .and elephants' 
tusks. * 

As they rode, Sembobitis^ instructed him 
in the influences of the planets,^ as well a^ 
^The East commonly held kings versed in magic. 
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in the virtues of precious stones, and Men- 
kera sang to him canticles from the sacred 
mysteries. He paid but little heed to 
them, l)ut amused himself insic.id watching 
the jackals with their ears pricked up, sitting 
erect on the edge of the desert. 

At last, after a march of twelve days, 
Balthasar became conscious of the fragrance 
of roses, and very soon they saw the gar- 
dens that surround the bity of vSheba. On 
their way they ■ passed young girls dancing 
under pomegranate trees in full bloom. 

‘‘I'he dance,” said Sembobitis the mage, 

< < • yy 

is a prayer. 

‘‘One could sell these women for a great 
priced' said Mcnkera the eunuch. 

As they entered the city they were amazed 
at the extent of the sheds and warehouses and 
workshops that lay before them, and also at 
the immense quantifies of merchandise with 
which these were piled.' 

For a long time they walked through 
streets thronged with chariots, street porters, 
.donkeys and donkey-drivers, until all at once 
the marble walls, the purple awnings and 
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the gold cupolas of the palace of Balkis, 
lay spread out before them. 

The Queen of Sheba received them in a 
courtyard cooled by jets of perfumed watcu* 
which fell with a tinkling cadence like a 
shower of pearls. 

Smiling, she stood before them in a 
jewelled robe. 

At sight of ^her Balthasar was greatly 
troubled. ^ t • 

She deemed to him lovelier than a dream 
and more beautiful than desire. 

“My lord,” and Sembobitis spo*ke under 
his breath, “remember to conclude a good 
commercial trcctfty with the queen. 

“Have a care, my lord,” Menkera added. 
“It is ^aid she employs magic with which 
to gain the love of men.” 

Then, having prostrated themselves, the 
mage and the eunuch retired. 

Balthasar, left alone with Balkis, tried to 
speak; he opened his mouth but He could 
not utter a word. He said tt) himself, “The 
queen will be angered at my silence.” 

But the queen still bmiled and looked not 
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at all angry. She was the first tg speak with 
a voice sweeter than the sweetest music. 

“Be welcome, and sit‘down at my side.’’ 
And with a slender finger like a ray of white 
light she pointed to the purple cusnions on 
the ground. Balthasar sat dowai, gave a 
great sigh, and grasping a cushion in each 
hand he cried hastily: 

“Madam, I would these t'syo cushions were 
two giants, ydur enemies; I would wring 
their necks.” 

And as he spoke he clutched the cushions 
With such violence in his hands that the 
delicate stuff cracked and out flew a cloud 
of snow-white down. On'e of the tiny 
feathers swayed a moment in the air and 
then alighted on the bosom of tlie queen. 

“My lord Balthasar,” Balkis said, blush- 
ing; ‘Svhy do you 'wish to kill giants?” 

“Because I love you,” said Balthasar. 

“Tell me/’ Balkis asked, “is the water 
pood in the wells- of your capital?” 

“Yes,” Balthasar replied * in some sur- 
prise. 

“I am also curious to know,” Balkis 
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continued, “how a dry conserve of fruit is 
made in Ethiopia?” 

The king did not know whaf to answer. 

“Now please tell me, please,” she urged. 

Whereupon with a mighty effort of 
memory he tried to describe how Juhio- 
pian cooks preserve quinces in honey. Ihit 
she did not listen. And suddenly, she 
interrupted him. 

“My lord, it is* said that you love j our 
neighbour. Queen Candace. Is she more 
beautiful than I am? Do not deceive me.” 

“More beautiful than you, madam,” Bal- 
thasar cried as he fell at the feet of Balkis, 
“how could that possibly be!” , 

“Well, then, her eyes? her mouth, her 
colour? her throat?” the queen continued. 

With his arms outstretched towards her, 
Balthasar cried: 

“Give me but the little feather that has 
fallen on your neck and in return you shall 
have half my kingdom ar well as the wise 
Sembobitis and Menkera the eunuch.” 

But she rose and fled with a ripple of clear 
laughter. 
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When the mage and the eunjach returned 
they found their master plunged' deep in 
thought, which was not‘his custom, 
t “My lord!'* asked Sembohitis, “have you 
concluded a good commercial trc^^y?" 

That iay Balthasar supped with the 
Queen of Sheba and drank the wine of 
the palm-tree. , 

“It is true, then," said Balkis as they 
supped together, “that '-^Queen ^Candacc is 
not so beautiful as I?" 

“Queen Candace is black," replied Bal- 
thasar. 

Balkis looked expressively at Balthasar. 

“One, may be black and *yct not ill-look- 
ing^", she said. 

“Balkis!” cried the king. 

He said no morc^ but seized her in his 
arms, and the head of the queen sank back 
under the pressure af his lips. But he saw 
that she was. weeping. Thereupon he spoke 
to her in the low,» caressing tones that nurses 
use to their nurslings. He. called her his 
Jittle blossom and his little star. 

“Why do you vveep.'^" he asked. “And 
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what must one do to dry your tears? If you 
have a desire tell me and it shall be ful- 
filled. 

She ceased weeping, but she was suak 
deep in thought. He implored her a long 
time to tell him her desire. And* at last she 
spoke. 

“I wish to know fear.’J 

And as Balthasar did not seem to under- 
stand, she /txplaindd to him that tor a long 
time p*ast she had greatly^ longed to face 
some unknown danger, but she could not, 
for the men and gods of Sheba watche'd 
over her. 

‘‘And yet,” she added with a siqh, .“during 
the night I long to feel the delicious cjii]! of 
terror penetrate my flesh. 'Fo have my hair 
stand up on my head* with horror. O! it 
would be such joy to be»afraid!” 

She twined her arms about the neck of 
the dusky king, aixi said with jthe voice of 
a pleading child: 

“Night has come. Let u4 go through the 
town in disguise. Are you willing?” ^ 

He agreed. She ran to the window at 
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once and looked through the lattice into the 
square below. 

“A beggar is lying against the palace wall. 
Give him your garments and ask him in 
exchange for his camel-hair turban rnd the 
coarse clolh girt about his loins. Be quick 
and I will dress myself.’’ 

And she ran out of the banqueting-hall 
joyfully clapping her hands one against the 
other. ‘ ^ 

Balthasar took off his linen tuhic em- 
broidered with gold and girded himself with 
the skirt of the beggar. It gave him the 
look of a real slave. The queen soon re- 
appcar(;d dressed in the*- blue seamless 
gar^men^ of the women who work in the 
fields, 

“Come!” she said. 

And she dragged Balthasar along the 
narrow corridors towards a little door which 
opened on fhe fields. 


II 

The night v/as dark, and in the darkness 
of the night Balkis looked very small. 
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She led IJalthasar to one of .the taverns 
where wastrels and street porters fore- 
gathered along with prostitutes. The two 
sat down at a table and saw through tht 
foul air, by the light of a fetid lamp, un- 
clean human brutes attack each other with 
fists and knives for a woman or a cup of 
fermented liquor, while others with clenched 
fists snored undgr the tables, 'f'he tavern- 
keeper, lying on a pile of sac*king, watched 
the drunken brawlers with, a prudent eye. 
Balkis, having seen some salt fish^ hanging 
from the rafters of the ceiling, said to her 
companion: 

'‘I much wish to cat one of these fish 

• • 

with pounded onions.” • • 

lialthasar gave the order. When she had 
eaten he discovered tteit he had forgotten 
to bring money. It gave him no concern, 
for he thought that he* could slip out with 
her without paying the reckoning. ^But the 
tavern-keeper barred their Vay, calling them 
a vile slave and a worthless she-ass, Bal- 
thasar struck him to the ground with 
blow of his fist. Whereupon some of the 
III 
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drinkers drew their knives and , flung them- 
selves on the two strangers. But the black 
man, seizing an enormous pestle used to 
pound Egyptian onions, knockcii down two 
of his assailants and forced the others back. 
And all the while he was conscious of the 
warmth of Balkis' body as she cowered close 
against him; it was this which made him 
invincible. 

The tavern-keeper’s friends, not daring to 
approach again,, flung at him from the end 
of the pot-house jars of oil, pewter vessels, 
burning lamps, and even the huge bronze 
cauldron in which a whole sheep was stew- 
ing. 'this cauldron fell with a horrible 
crash .on Balthasar’s head and split his skull. 

For a moment he stood as if dazed, and 

« 

then summoning alb his strength he flung 
the cauldron back* with such force that its 
weight was increased tenfold. I'he shock 
of the hurdigg metal -was mingled with 
indescriliable roai*s and death rattles. Pro- 
fiting by the terror of the 'Survivors, and 
fearing that Balkis might be injured, he 
seized her in his arms and fled 'with her 
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through th^ silejice and darkjiess of the 
lonely byways. The stillness of night en- 
veloped the earth, and the fugitives heard 
the clamour of the women and the carouser^, 
who pursued them at ha])hazardj die away 
in the darkness. Soon they heard nothing 
more than the sound of dripping blood as 
it fell from the brow of Balthasar on the 
breast of Ikdkis., 

‘‘I love you/' the queen nuirmurcd. 

And1)y the light of the moon as it emerged 
from behind a cloud the king saw /he white 
and liquid radiance of her half-closed eyes, 
d'hey descended the dry bed of a stream, 
and suddenly Balthasar's loot slippcjj on the 
moss and they fell together locked ir# c^ich 
other's, embrace. Thev seemed to sink tor 
ever into a cielicious void, and the world ot 
the living ceased to exist for them. They 
were still plunged in* the enchanting for- 
getfulness of time, space , aAci separate 
existence, when at daybi^eak tlie gazelles 
came to drink out of the hollows among the 
stones. * 

At that moment a passing band of 
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brigands discovered the two Jovers lying 
on the moss. 

“They are poor,” they said, “but we shall 
sell them for a great price, for they arc so 
young and beautiful.'* 

Upon which they surrounded them, 
and having bound them they tied them 
to the tail of an ags and proceeded on their 
way. 

The black 'man so bdund threatened the 
brigands with^ death. But Balkis, who 
shivered in the cool, fresh air of the morning, 
Only smiicd, as if at something unseen. 

They tramped through frightful solitudes 
until the heat of mid-day 'made itself felt. 
The juh was already high when the brigands 
unbound their prisoners, and, letting them 
sit in the shade of a. rock, threw them some 
mouldy bread which Balthasar disdained to 
touch but which Baikis ate greedily. 

She laughed. And • when the brigand 
chief askcVl why#she laughed, she replied: 

“I laughed afe the thought .that I shall have 
^you all hanged." 

“Indeed!" cried the chief, “'a curious 
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assertion in jthe moiith of a scujlery wench 
like you* my love ! Doubtless you will 
hang us all by aid of that blackamoor 
gallant of yours?’* • 

At this insult Balthasar flew intg a fearful 
rage, and he flung himself on the l)rigand 
and clutched his neck with such violence 
that he nearly strangled hpim. 

But the other drew his knife and j)lunged 
it into his body to tlie very hilt. The poor 
king roflcd to earth, and as he turned on 
Balkis a dying glance his sight fad(;d. 

Ill 

At this momcmt \^as heard an upfoar of 
men, horses and weapons, and Balkis rec(5g- 
nized li^r trusty Abner who had come at 
the head of her guards to rescue his queen, 
of whose mysterious disappearance he had 
heard during the night,* 

Three times he pfostrated hiiiftself^at the 
feet of Balkis, and ordered the litter to 
advance which had been prepared to receive 
her. In the meantinx the guards bound * 
the hands* of the brigands. The queen 
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turned towards the chief and said gently: 
"‘You cannot accuse me of having made you 
an idle promise, my friend, when I said you 
v(^ould be hanged.” 

The mage Sembobitis and MenK^ra the 
eunuch, who stood beside Abner, gave 
utterance to terrible cries when they saw 
their king lying motionless on the ground 
with a knife in his stomach. They raised 
him with great care. Sembobitis, who was 
highly versed in the science of medicine, 
saw that he still breathed. He applied a 
temporary bandage while Menkera wiped 
the foam from the king's lips. Then they 
bound "him to a horse and led him gently 
to ihc palace of ^hc queen. 

For fifteen days Balthasar lay -in the 
agonies of delirium. He raved without 
ceasing of the steaming cauldron and the 
moss in the ravine, and he incessantly cried 
aloud fpr Balkis. At last, on the sixteenth 
day, he opened'^his eyes and saw at his 
bedside Sembobitis and Menkera, but he 
"did not see the queen. 

“Where is she.? What is she doing.?” 
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“My lord/’ replied Menkejra, “she is 
closeted with the King of Comagena/' 
“They are doubtless agreeing to an 
exchange of merchandise/’ added the sagfc 
Sembobitis. ^ 

“But be not so disturbed, my lord, or you 
will redouble your fever.” 

“I must see her,” cried Balthasar. And 
he flew towards die apartments of the queen, 
and neithei: the sage nor the eunuch could 
restrain him. (3n nearing the bedchamber 
he beheld the King of Comagena come forth 
covered with gold and glittering like the 
sun. Balkis, smiling anci with eyes closed, 
lay on a purple coucji. • 

“My Balkis, my Balkis!” cried Balthasar. 
She .did not even turn her head but 
seemed to prolong a dfeam. 

Balthasar approached and took her hand 
which she rudely snatched away. 

“What do you \\*ant.^” she. s^ftd. 

“Do you ask.?” the black king answered, 
and burst into 1:ears. 

She turned on hini her hard, calm eyes. • 
Then he realized that she had forgotten 

fi7 I 
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everything, and he reminded hereof the night 
of the stream. 

“In truth, my lord,*’ said she, “I do not 
know to what you refer, 'l iu' wine of the 
palm docs^ not agree with you. l eu must 
have dreamed.” 

“What,” cried the unhappy king, wring- 
ing his hands, “your kisses, and the knife 
which has left its mark on me, arc these 
dreams?” 

She rose; the jewels on her robe made a 
sound as of hail and flashed forth lightnings. 

“My lord,” she said, “it is the hour my 
council assembles. I have not the leisure 
to intc/pret the dreams of your suffering 
brain Take some repose. Karewxdl.” 

Balthasar felt himself sinking, but with a 
supreme effort not to betray his weakness to 
this wicked woman, he ran to his room where 
he fell in a swoon and his wound re-opened. 

IV 

For three weeks he remained unconscious 
^nd as one dead, but having on the twenty- 
second day recovered his senses, he seized 
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the hand of J^embobitis, who, witn Mcnkcra, 
watched over him, and cried, weeping: 

*‘0, my friends, how happy you arc, one 
to be old and the other the same as old.i 
But no! there is no happiness on earth, 
everything is bad, for love is an evil and 
Balkis is wicked.” 

“Wisdom confers happiness,” replied 
Sembobitis. , 

“1 will try it,” sa*id Balthasar. “But let 
us depart at once for Itthiopia.” And as he 
had lost all he loved he resolved to consecrate 
himself to wisdom and to become a mage.* 
If this decision gave him no especial pleasure 
it at least restored to him something of 
tranquillity. Every evening, seated on. the 
terrace of his palace in company with the 
sage Sembobitis and Mcnkera the eunuch, 
he gazed at the palm-trees ’standing motion- 
less against the horizon, or watched the 
crocodiles by the light of thg moon float 
down the Nile like trunks of trees.* 

“One never •wearies of admiring the 
beauties of Nature,” said Sembobitis. , 

“Doubtless,” said Balthasar, “but there 
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are other things in Nature more beautiful 
even than palm-trees and crocodiles,” 

This he said thinking of Balkis. But 
.Senibobitis, who was old, said* 

“There is of course the phcno^uenon of 
the rising of the Nile which I have explained. 
Man is created to understand.” 

“He is created to love,” replied Balthasar^ 
sighing. “There are things which cannot 
be explained.” 

“And what may those oe?” asked Sem- 
bobitis. 

“A woman’s treason,” the king replied. 

Balthasar, however, having decided to 
become a mage, had a tower built from the 
summit of which might be discerned many 
kingdoms and the infinite spaces of JTcaven, 
The tower was constructed of brick and rose 
high above all other towers. It took no 
less than two years to build, and Balthasar 
expended in its construction the entire 
treasure of the king, his father. Every 
night he clirrtbed to the top of this tower 
and there he studied the heavens under the 
guidance of the sage Sembobitis.' 
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“The constellation's of the hea'^ens disclose 
our destiny,” said Sembobitis. ^ 

And he replied: 

“It must be admitted nevertheless that 
these signs are obscure. But whij(* I study 
them I forget Balkis, and that is a great 
boon.” 

And among truths mo«t useful to know, 
the mage taught* that the stars are fixed like 
nails in^tho arch of the sky, and that there 
are five planets, namely: Bel, Mcrodach, 
and Ncbo, which arc male, while. Sin and 
Mylitta are female. 

“Silver,” he further explained, “corre- 
sponds to Sin, whicji is the moon, ‘iron to 
Merodach, and tin to Bel.” • • 

And* the worthy Balthasar answered: 
“Such is the kind of knowledge I wish to 
acquire. While I study ’astronomy 1 think 
neither of Balkis nor anything else on earth. 
The sciences are beneficent; th(?y keep men 
from thinking. Teach mt the knowledge, 
Sembobitis, which destroys all feeling in men 
and I will raise you to great honour among* 
my people.” 


I2I 
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This w^-s the reason that; Sembobitis 
taught the king wisdom. 

He taught him the power of incantation, 
according to the principles of ^^iStrampsychos, 
Gobryas jind Pazatas. And the n^orc Bal- 
thasar studied the twelve houses of the sun, 
the less he thought of Balkis, and Men- 
kera, observing this, was filled with a great 
joy. 

‘Acknowledge, my lord, that Queen 
Balkis under her golden robes has little 
cloven feet like a goat^s.'’ 

“Who ever told you such nonsense?” 
asked the King. 

“My lord, it is the common report both 
in Sheba and h'thiopia,” replied the eunuch. 
“It is universally said that Queen Balkis has 
a shaggy leg and a foot made of two black 
horns.” 

Balthasar shrugged his shoulders. He 
knew that «lhc legs and^ feet of Balkis were 
like the legs and feet of all other women and 
perfect in their beauty. And yet the mere 
.idea spoiled the remembrance of her w^hom 
he had so greatly loved. He felt a grievance 
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against Balkis that her beauty was not with- 
out blemish in the imagination of those who 
knew nothing about it. At the thought 
that he had possessed a woman w^ho, though 
in reality perfectly formed, passed as a 
monstrosity, he was seized with such a sense 
of repugnance that he had no further desire 
to see Balkis again. Balthasar had a simple 
soul, but love is a very complex emotion. 

From that day on, the kifig made great 
progress both in magic and astrology. He 
studied the conjunction of the stars with 
extreme care, and he drew horoscopes with 
an accuracy equal to that of wSembobitis 
himself. > 

‘‘Sembobitis,'' he asked, “arc you N^illing 
to ans\\^er with your head for the truth of 
my horoscopes?’’ 

And the sage Sembobitis replied: 

“My lord, science is infallible, but the 
learned often err.” - >4 

Balthasar was endowed with ffnc* natural 
sense. He sa^^d: 

“Only that which is true is divine, and, 
what is divine is hidden from us. In vain 
123 
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we search for truth. And yet I have dis- 
< ■ ^ ^ ^ 
covered a new star in the sky. It is ‘a beauti- 

ful star, and it seems alive; and when it 
sparkles it looks like a celcr^-ial eye that 
blinks gently. I seem to hear it c J1 to me. 
Happy, happy, happy, is he who is born 
under this star. See, Sembobitis, how this 
charming and splendid star looks at us.'’ 

But Sembobitis did not see the star because 
he would not see it. Wise and old, he did 
not like novelties. 

And alone in the silence of night Balthasar 
repeated:* **Happy, happy, happy he who 
is born under this star.” 


The rumour spread over all Ethiopia and 
the neighbouring kingdoms that King Bal- 
thasar had ceased to love Balkis. 

When the tidings ‘reached the country of 
Sheba, Balk/s was as indignant as if she had 
been betrayed. i^She ran to the King of 
Cornagena who was employbig his time in 
forgetting his country in the city of Sheba. 

“My friend,” siie cried, “do you know 
124 
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what I have just heard? Balthajar loves me 

1 IM* ‘ ^ 

no longcV! 

“What does it matter/’ said tlie King of 
Comagena, “since wc love one another?” 

“But do you not feel how this blackamoor 
has insulted me?” 

“Noj” said the King of Comagena, “I do 
not.” 

* 

Whereupon she drove him ignominiously 
out of her prcsenctf, and ordered her grand 
vizier td prepare* for a journey into Ethio])ia. 

“We shall set out this very night. And I 
shall cut off your head if all is not'rcady by 
sundown.” 

But when sh*e was alone she began to 
sob. 

* » 

“I Ipvc him! He loves me no longer, 
and I love him,” she sighed in the sincerity 
of her heart. 

And one night, whcii on his tower watch- 
ing the miraculous, star, Balthasar, casting 
his eyes towards earth, saw, a long* btack line 
sinuously curving over the distant sands of 
the desert like an army of ants. Little by 
little what seemed to be ants grew larger and 
125 
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sufficiently distinct for the kin^ to be able 
to recognize horses, camels and elephants. 

The caravan having approached the city, 
Balthasar distinguished the glittering scimi- 
tars and the black horses of the guards of 
the Queen of Sheba. He even recognized 
the queen herself, and he was profoundly 
disturbed, for he ^ felt that he would again 
love her. The star shone in the zenith with 
a marvellous " brilliancy.*' Below, extended 
on a litter of purple and gold, Balkis looked 
small and brilliant like the star. 

*■ Balthasar was conscious of being drawn 
towards her by some terrible power. Still 
he turned his head away AVith a desperate 
effort, and lifting his eyes he again saw the 
star. Thereupon the star spoke aqd said: 
''Glory to God in the Heavens and peace on 
earth to men of good will! 

“Take a measure ^-of myrrh, gentle King 
Balthasar, ii/id follow me. I will guide thee 
to the feet of a little child who is about to 
be born in a stable between, an ass and an 
ox. 

“And this little child is the King'of Kings. 
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He will comfort all fhose who iieed comfort- 

“He calls thee to Him, O Balthasar, 
thou whose soul is as dark as thy face, bi^t 
whose heart is as guileless as the heart of a 
child. 

“He has chosen thee because thou hast 
suffered, and He will ,give thee riches, 
happiness and Igve. 

“He will say to* thee: 'Bd poor joyfully, 
for that is true riches.’ Hp will also say to 
thee: ‘True happiness is in the renunciation 
of happiness. I.ove Me and love none other 
but Me, because I alone am love.’ ” 

At these words a divine peace feJl like a 
flood of light over the dark face gf.the 
king. . 

Balthasar listened wkh rapture to the star. 
He felt himself becoming a new^ man. 

Prostrate beside him, Sembobitis and 
Menkera worshipped, their ^fa^es touching 
the stone. 

Queen Balkis w’atched Balthasar. She 
realized that never again would there be 
love for her in that heart filled with a love 
127 
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divine. Shg turned wjiite witji rage and 
gave orders for the caravan to return at 
once to the land of Sheba. 

, As soon as the star had ceased to speak, 
Balthasar ,and his companions descended 
from the tower. Then, having prepared a 
measure of myrrh, they formed a caravan 
and departed in the direction towards which 
they were guided by the star. They 
journeyed a long time through unknown 
countries, the star always journeying in front 
of them. 

One day, finding themselves in a place 
where three roads met, they saw two kings 
advance accompanied by a numerous retinue ; 
one was young and fair of face. He greeted 
Balthasar and said: 

“My name is Gaspar. 1 am a king, and 
I bear gold as a gift to the child that is about 
to be born in Bethlehem of Judaea.’* 

The second , king advanced in turn. He 
was an old* man, and his white beard covered 
his breast. 

, “My name is Melchior,” he said, “and 
I am a king, and I bring frankincense to the 
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holy child who is to teach T; uth to man- 
kind/’ • * * 

“I am bound whither you are,” said Bal- 
thasar. ”1 have conquered my lust, and for 
that reason the star has spoken to me.” 

”1,” said Melchior, ‘'have conquered my 
pride, and that is why I have been called.” 

‘‘I,” said Caspar, “h^ive conquered my 
cruelty, and for^that reason I go vith you.” 

And thy three Aiages proi!ceded on their 
journey together. The star which they had 
seen in the East preceded them until, arriving 
above the place wEere the child lay, it stood 
still. And seeing the star standing still they 
rejoiced with a' great joy. 

And, entering the house they found, the 
child -jvith Mary his mother, and [prostrating 
themselves, they 'worvshipped him. And 
opening their treasures they offered him gold, 
frankincense and myirh, as it is written in 
the Gospel. 
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SAN SATIRO 

Consori paterni luminis^ 

Lux ipse lucis et^ die s^ 

Noct^m canendo rurnptmus ; 

Assiste postulanttbus. * 

A lifer tenehfdi menfium ; 

Fuga cater v as drFrnonurn ; 
h xpe lie somnoleriti a m , 

Ne pigrit antes ohm at} 

• {Brc'nujtvim Romanutn 

Third day of tho wcrk : ai* matins.) 

F ra M!N0 had raised hiniscli- hy 'his 
humility ahoye his brethren, and still 
a young man, he governed the Monastery 
of Santa Fiora wisely and well. { ie was 
devout, and loved long meditations and long 

Partner of the Father’s light^lii^ht of light and day 
of day, we break the dusk of night with psalms ; help us 
now. Thy suppliants. Remove the darkness of our 
minds ; scatter the demon hosts away ; expel the sin of 
drowsiness, lest we be slack in serving Thee.” 

n3 
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prayers; sopietimes he had ecstasies. After 
the example of his spiritual father, St. 
Francis, he composed songs in the vernacular 
tongue in celebration of perfect love, which 
is the love of God. And these cxci^^scs were 
without fault whether of metre or of mean- 
ing, for had he not studied the seven liberal 
Arts at the University of Bologna? 

Now one evening, as he was. walking 
under the cloister arches, he fch his heart 
filled with trouble and sadness at the re- 
membrance of a lady of Florence he had 
loved in the first flower of his youth, ere the 
habit of St, Francis was a safeguard to his 
flesh. lie prayed God to drive away the 
inijg?; nevertheless his heart continued sad 
within him. 

‘"The bells,'' he pondered, ‘*say like the 
Angels, AVK M^^iRlA; but their voice is 
lost in the mists of heaven. On the cloister 
wall yonder, the Mastei Perugia delights to 
honour has painted marvellous well the three 
Marys contemplating with a love ineffable 
the body of the Saviour. But the night has 
veiled the tears in their eyes and the dumb 
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sobs of theii; mouths, and I cv^nnot weep 
with them. Yonder Well in the^middlc of 
the cloister garth was covered but now with 
doves that had come to drink, but these arc, 
flown away, for they found no water in the 
hollows of tlie carven w'cll-hcad. And be- 
hold, Lord! my soul falls* silent like the bells, 
is darkened like the holy tMarys, and runs 
dry like the weli. Why, Jesus my Ch)d! 
why is my heart arid, and daric, and dumb, 
when Thou art its dayspring, and the song 
of birds, and the water-brook flowdng from 
the hills?’’ 

Fra Mino dreaded to return ‘to his cell, 
and thinking prayer would dispel hi" mel- 
ancholy and calm his disquiet, he passed 
into the -Monastery Church by the low door 
leading from the cloister. Silence and 
gloom filled the building, "raised more than 
a hundred and fifty years before on the 
foundations of a ruined Roman 'i ernplc by 
the 'great Margaritonc. He traversed the 
Nave, and went and knelt in the Chapel 
behind the High Altar dedicated to San 
Michele, \vhose legend was painted in fresco 
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on the walL But the dim light of the lamp 
hanging from the vault was insufficient to 
show the Archangel fighting with Satan and 
•weighing souls in the balaiice. Only the 
moon, shining through the great window, 
threw a pale ray over the Tomb of San 
Satiro, where it lay** under an arcade to the 
right of the Altar. This tomb, in shape 
resembling the great vate used at vintage 
time, was more ancient than ‘the Church 
and in all respects similar to a Pagan sarco- 
phagus, except that the sign of the Cross 
was to be seen traced in three different places 
on its marble sides. 

Fra Mino remained for hours prostrate 
bc’forc the Altar; but he found it impossible 
to pray, and at midnight felt himself-weighed 
down under the same heaviness that over- 
came Jesus Christ’s disciples in the Carden 
of Cethsemane. And lo! as he lay there 
withoyt courage or counsel, he saw as it 
were a white cibud rise above the tomb of 
San Satiro, and presently observed that this 
cloud was made up of a multitude of cloud- 
lets, of which each one was a woman. They 
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floated In the dim air; and through their 
light raiftient shone the whiteness of their 
light limbs. Then Fra Mino saw how 
among them were goat-footed young men 
who were chasing them. • These were naked, 
and nothing hid the terrifyjng ardour of their, 
desires. And the nyn^phs fled away from 
them, while beneath their^racing steps there 
sprang up flowery meadows and brooks of 
water. Each time^a goat-fo(9t put out his 
hand to* seize ofle of them, a sallow' would 
shoot up suddenly to hide the nymph in its 
hollow-trunk as in a cave, and the grey leaves 
shivered with light murmurings and spurts 
of mocking lauj^htcr. 

When all the women were hidden in the 
sallows, their goat-footed lovers, sitting on 
the grass of the ncw-cone meadows, breathed 
in their flutes of reeds aixl drew from them 
sounds to destroy the peace of any creature 
of the earth. The nymphs were fascinated, 
and soon began to peep out between the 
branches, and one by one deserting the shady 
covert, drew near under the irresistible 
attraction * of the music. Then the goat- 
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men rushed upon thqm with a demoniac 
fury. Folded in the arms of theiV ruthless 
assailants, the nymphs strove to keep up a 
while longer their raillery and loud laughter, 
but the mirth died dn their lips. V/ith heads 
thrown back and eyes sw^ooning with joy 
and terror, tliey could only call upon their 
mother, or screanj a shrill “You are killing 
me,’' or keep a sullen silence. 

hVa Mino fonged to turn his head, but he 
could not, and hi^ eyes remained wide open 
in spite of himself. 

Meanwhile the nymphs, winding their 
arms about the goat-men’s loins, fell to biting 
and enressing and provoking their hairy 
lovcr^;, and body intertwined with body, they 
enfolded and bathed them in their tender 
flesh that was sweeter and softer and more 
living than the water of the brook which 
ran by them under the sallows. 

At the sight. Fra Mino fell, in mind and 
intention,' into deadly sin. lie desired to 
be one of these demons, half men and half 
beasts, ‘ and hold to his bosom, after their 
carnal fashion, the fair ladv of Florence he 
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had loved in the flower of his years, and 
who was* now dead. 

But already the goat-men were scattering 
through the country-side. Some were 
busied gathering honey in the hollow trunks 
of oaks, others carving reeds into the shape 
of flutes, or butting one against the other, 
crashing their horned brows together. 
Meantime the bodies of the nymphs, sweet 
wrecks of ^ love, lAy motionless, strewing 
the mc'Adows. ’Fra Mino lay groaning on 
the Chapel flags; for so fierce had been 
the desire of sin within him that ndw he wi« 
filled full of bitter shame at his own weakness. 

Suddenly one* of the nymphs, chajjcing as 
she lay to turn her eyes upon him, cried out; 

‘W man! a man!'' 

And pointing hini out to her companions: 

“Look, sisters; yondor is no goat-herd, 
he has no flute of reed beside him. Nor 
yet do I recognize. him for the master of 
on« of those rustic farmsteads whese garden- 
close, sloping ,to the hill-sidc beneath the 
vines, is guarded by a Priapus hewn out 
of a stump of beech. What would he among 
^39 
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us, if he is neither goat-herd, nor neat-herd, 
nor gardener? His looks are harsh and 
gloomy, and I cannot read in his eyes the 
love of the gods and goddcs:^es that people 
the wide sky, the 'woods and mountains. 
He wears a barbarous habit; perhaps he is 
a Scythian. Let us ^approach the stranger, 
my sisters, and m^ake sure he is not come 
as a foe to sully our fountains, hew down our 
trees, tear ope*ii our hill-Sjides and betray to 
cruel men the mystery of oilr happy lurking 
places. Come with me, Mnais; come, 
-A^gle, Neaera and Meliboea.’’ 

‘‘On! on!'* returned Mnais, “on with our 
arms in,, hand!'’ * 

‘,‘On! on!" all cried m chorus. 

Then Fra Mine saw them spring up and 
gather great handfuls of roses, and advance 
upon him in a long line, each armed with 
roses and thorns. But the distance that 
separated tjjem from him, which at first 
had seemed very short, for indeed he thought 
almost to touch them and fQlt their breath 
on his face, appeared suddenly to increase, 
and he watched tlicm coming 2ts< though 
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from out a far-off forest. Impatient to be 
at him, "ehey began to run, threatening him 
with their cruel flowers, while menaces flew 
from their flower-like lips. And lo! as 
they came nearer, a change was wrought in 
them; at each step they ^ lost sornething of 
their grace and beauty, and the bloom of 
their youth faded as fast as the roses in their 
hands. First their eyes grew hollow and 
the mouth fell in. • The neck, but now so 
pure and white, hung in great hideous folds, 
and grey clf-locks draggled over their 
wrinkled brows. On they came; 'and the:<" 
eyes were circled with red, their lips drawn 
in upon the toothless gums. On th^ came, 
carrying dead roses* in their arms, which 
were black and writhen as the old vine stocks 
the peasants of Ch'iauti burn for firewood 
in the winter nights. On they came, with 
shaking heads and palsied thighs, tottering 
and trembling. . ^ 

Arrived at the spot wher^ fra MiAo stood 
rooted to the ground with affright, they were 
no better than a crowd of horrid witches, 
bald and ’bearded, nose and chin touchings 
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and bosoms hanging loose and flabby. 
They came crowding round him: 

“Ah, ha! the pretty darling!” cried one. 
“He is as white as a shcv^L, and his heart 
^)eats like a hare the dogs are snapping at. 
iTglc, sister mine, say, what must be done 
with him?” 

“Nea:ra mine!”^A^gle replied, “why! we 
must open his breast, tear out his heart and 
put a sponge in its place instead.” 

“Not sol” said MelibceU. “That were 
making him pay too dear for his curiosity 
and the {dcasure he has had in surprising 
our frolic. Enough for this time to inflict 
a lights chastisement. Say; shall we give 
him a good whipping?"*' 

Straightway surrounding the Monk, the 
sisters dragged his goA^n above his head 
and belaboured him with the handfuls of 
thorns they still hekk 

The bloo^ w^as beginning to come, when 
Neicra 5)ig<icd to^them to stop: * 

“Enough!"" she cried! “he is my gallant, 

1 tell you! I saw him just now casting 
tender eyes at me ^ I would content his 
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wishes, and grant ^lim my favours without 
more ddlay.” 

She smiled alluringly; and a long, black 
tooth projecting from her mouth tickled his 
nostril. She murmured softly: 

“Come, come, my Adynis!” 

Then suddenly, wilcj with rage: 

“Fie, fic! his senses arp benumbed. His 
coldness oft'ends my charms. 1 Ic scorns 
me; avenge me, cbmrades! * IVInafs, A^gle, 
Mclibd^a, avenge your sister!” 

At this appeal, one and all, lifting their 
thorny whips, fell to scourging him s*o 
savagely that Fra Minors body»was soon one 
wound from head to toe. Now and again 
they w^ould stop to cough and spit, only to 
begin afresh, plying their whijxs more 
vigorously than ever. • Only sheer weariness 
induced them to leave olF. 

“1 hope,” Neaera then said, “next time 
he will not do me .the undeser^v^cd insult 1 
stHl blush to remember. .We will spare his 
life; but if he betrays the secret of our sports 
and pleasures, we wa’ll surely kill him. 
Good-bye to you, my pretty boy!” 
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So saying, the old, woman suddenly 
squatted down over the Monk and drowned 
him in a torrent of very filthy liquid. Each 
sister followed suit and did the like; then 
one after the other tiiey re-entered tomb 
of San Satiro, slipping in through a tiny 
crack in the lid, leaving their victim lying 
full length in a stream of a most intolerable 
stench. 

0 

When the l&st had dis^appearec,!, the cock 
crew. Then Fra Mino at last found him- 
self able to rise from the earth. Broken 
with fatigue and pain, benumbed with cold, 
shuddering with fever, half stifled with the 
foul exhalations of the poisonous liquor, he 
set his clothing straight and dragged himself 
to his cell, just as day broke. 

From that night on, I^Va Mino never had 
a moment’s peace. • The recollection of what 
he had seen in the Chapel of San Michele, 
above San Satiro ’s tomb, disturbed him in 
the Church services and in all his pious 
exercises. He" trembled when he visited 
the Church along with his fellows; and as 
his turn came, according to the fule, to 
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kiss the pavement • of the Cboir, his lips 
shuddered to encounter the trjices of the 
nymphs* presence, and he would murmur: 
“O! my Saviour, dost not Thou hear me 
say what Thou didst Thyself say to Thy 
Father, Lead us not, we4)eseech Thee, into 
temptation?’* At first he had thought of 
sending to the Lord Bnhop an account of 
what he had witnessed. But on riper re- 
flexion, he Became convinced it were better 
to meditate at leisure on these extraordinary 
events and only divulge them after a more 
exhaustive study of all the circumstances. 
Besides, it so happened that tht^. Lord Bishop, 
allied with the Guelphs of Pisa ag^ainst the 
Ghibcllincs of Florence, was at that moment 
waging war with such right good will that 
for a whole month he had not so much as 
unbuckled his cuirass. ' And that is why, 
without saying a word to anyone. Fra Mino 
made profound researches on- the tomb of 
San Satiro and the Cha'pel cohtaining it. 
Deeply versed in the knowledge of books, 
he investigated many texts, both ancient and 
modern; yet found no glimmer of enlighten- 
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merit in any qf them. Indeed the only effect 
of the worlcs on Magic which hc'‘ studied 
was to double his uncertainty. 

^ One morning, after labouring all the night 
as was his. wont, he^was fain to refresh his 
heart with a walk in the fields. He took the 
hilly path which, winding between the vines 
and the elms they f arc wedded to, leads to 
a wood of myrtles and olivQS, sacred in old 
days to the Roman gods. His .feet bathed 
in the wet grass, .his brow refreshed by the 
dew that distilled from the pointed leaves of 
tKc Guelder roses. Fra Mino wandered long 
in the forest, fill he came upon a spring over 
which th^ wild tamarisks^ gently swayed their 
light foliage and the downy clusters of their 
pink berries. Lower down amid the willows 
where the water formed a wider pool, herons 
stood motionless, ^hile the smaller birds 
sang sweetly in the branching myrtles. The 
scent of mint rose moisf’and fragrant from 
the ground,’ and the grass was spangled wifh 
the flowers of which our Lord said that 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Fra Mino sat dcfwn on 
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a mossy stone and pnaising God, Who made 
the heavens and the dew, he fell to- pondering 
the hidden mysteries of Nature. 

Now the remembrance of all he had seen 
in the Chapel of San Michclc never left his 
thoughts; so he sat meditating, his head 
between his hands, 'Wondering for the 
thousandth time what the dream might 
signify: “For irjdccd,’* he said to himself, 
“such a vision must needs have a meaning; 
it should even have several, .which it behoves 
to discover, whether by sudden illuinination, 
or by dint of an exact applying of the 
scholastic rules. And 1 deem' that, in this 
csj')ecial case, the poc\ts I studied at Jk)logna, 
such as Florace the Satirist and Statins, 
should likewise be of great help to me, 
seeing many verities arc intermingled with 
their fables.” 

After long pondering these thoughts 
within his breast, and others more subtle 
still, he lifted his eyes and perceived he was 
not alone. Ix^aning against the cavernous 
trunk of an ancient holm-oak, an old man 
stood gazing at the sky through the leaves, 
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and smiling, to himself. Above his hoary 
brow peeped out two short, blunt horns. 
His nose was flat with wide nostrils, and 
from his chin depended a w'hite beard, 
through which were visible the /ugged 
muscles of the neck. A shaggy growth of 
hair covered his breact, while from the thighs 
downwards his limbs showed a thick fleece 
that trailed down to his cloven feet. He held 
to his lips a flute of reed, from which he 
drew a feeble sound of music. Then he 
began to sing in a voice that left the words 
barely distinguishable: 

Laughing she fled, . 

Her teeth in t^ic golden grape ; 

After I sped, 

And clasping her flying sliapc, 

1 quenched, my drouth 

On the fruit at her mouth. 

Astounded at these strange sights and 
sounds, Fra Mino crossed himself. Still the 
old man showedmo mark of confusion, "'out 
cast a long and artless look at the Monk. 
Amid the deep wrinkles that scored his 
face, the clear blue eyes sparkled like the 
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waters of a Jjpring through the ^rugged bark 
of a grove of oaks. 

“Man or beast/' shrilled Mino, “I com- 
mand you in the name of the Saviour to say 
who you are." 

“My son/' replied the old man, “I am 
San Satire! Speak no^? so loud, for fear of 
frightening the birds." • 

Then Fra Mino^ resumed, in a quieter 
tone: 

• t 

“Forasmuch, old man, as you shrank not 
before the drt^ad sign of the Cross., 1 cannot 
hold you to be a demon or some foul spirit 
escaped out of^ Hell, lint if verily and 
indeed you arc a miyi, as you say /ou are, 
or rather the soul of a man sanctified ’by 
the deeds of a gooci life and by the merits 
of our I.ord Jesus Christ, expound, 1 pray 
you, the mystery of your goat's horns and 
your shaggy limbs ending in those black, 
cloven hoofs." ’ • • , 

At the question, the old nian lifted up his 
arms towards heaven, and said: 

“My son, the nature of men and animals, 
of plants and stonfs, is the secret of the 
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immortal gods, and I know as little as 
yourself what is the reason of these horns 
wherewith my brow is decked, and which 
the Nymphs used in olden days to wind 
about with garlands of flowers, i cannot 
tell you the meaning of the two wrinkled 
folds that droop from my neck, nor why 1 
have the feet of a wanton goat. But I would 
have you know, my son, there was once in 
these woods a race of women having horned 
brows like mine and shaggy thighs. Yet 
were their bosoms round and white, and 
their belly and polished loins shone in the 
light. The sun was young then, and loved 
to fleck them with his golden arrows, as 
they lay beneath the shady foliage. They 
were very fair, my son; but alas! they have 
vanished from the Woods, every one. My 
mates have perished likewise, and I am left 
lonely, the last of my tribe.” 

“I would' fain know your age, old man, 
and your lineage and country.” 

‘'My son, I was born of the Earth long 
ere Jupiter had dethroned Saturn, and my 
eyes have looked upon the flowery freshness 
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of the new-crcated. World. Not yet had 
the hurfian race emerged fronj the clay. 
Alone with me, the dancing Satyr girls set 
the ground ringing with the rhythmic beat 
of their double hoofs.* They \yere taller 
and stronger and fairer than either Nymphs 
or Women; and their simpler loins received 
abundantly the seed of, the first-born of 
Earth. 

“Under .tjic reign of Jupitdr the* Nymphs 
began to inhabit fountains, and forests and 
mountains; while the Fauns, accoupling 
with the Nymphs, formed light-footed bands 
that roamed the woods togerfier. Mean- 
time I spent a* happy life, tasting* at will 
the clusters of the wild grapes and ^he 
lips of the laughing Faun-girls. I enjoyed 
deep and restful slumbers amid the lush 
grass; and I would celebrate on my rustic 
flute Jupiter, ^Saturn’s successor, for it is of 
my nature to praise the gojis,* masters of 
th^ world. • * 

“Alas! and I am grown old, for I am 
but a god, and the centuries have blanched 
the hair's of my head and of my bosom, and 
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have extinguished the ^re of my reins. I 
was already heavily weighted with years 
when the Great Pan died, and Jupiter, 
meeting the same lot he had laid upon 
Saturn, was dethroned by the Galilean. 
Since then I have dragged out an ever- 
flagging life, so feel^le and languid that at 
last it fell out I ^iied, and was entombed. 
And verily I am now but the shadow of 
myself. If I ‘still exist a little, it is because 
nothing ever really perishes, and none is 
suffered altogether to die out. Death must 
never be more perfect and complete than 
life. Beings lost in the Ocean of Things 
are like the waves you may watch, my child, 
rising and falling in the Adriatic Sea. They 
have neither beginning nor end, they arc 
born and die insensibly. Insensibly as the 
waves, my soul passes. A faint far-off' 
memory of the Satyr girls of the Golden Age 
yet brighte2;»s my eyes, and on my lips float 
soundlessly the ancient hymns of praise.'* 
This said, he fell silent. Fra Mino gazed 
at the old man, and knew him, that he was 
a phantom and nothing more. 
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“Yes! yoy may indeed be a goat-foot/’ he 
told him gravely, “without being a demon; 
’tis not a thing v/holly incredible. Such 
creatures as God framed to have no part ip 
Adam’s heritage, these can no* more be 
damned than they can be .slaved. I can never 
believe that the Centaiar Cheiron, who was 
wiser than men are, isp suffering eternal 
torments in the belly of J.eviathan. A 
traveller who penetrated once into lambo, 
relates how he saw him seated in a grassy 
spot and conversing with Rhipjicus, the 
most righteous man of all the I'rojans. 
Others indeed ^affirm that ffoly Paradise 
itself has been ope/jed to admit R'hipheus 
of Troy. Any w^ay the case is one wliere 
doubt is not unlaw;ful. But you lied, old 
man, when you told rne you were a Saint, 
who are not so much even as a man.” 

The goat-foot made answer: 

“My son, when 1 was ycxing, I ^was no 
more used to lie than the 5hecp whose milk 
I sucked or the he-goats, with which I 
would butt in the joy of my strength and 
beauty. Lies were unknown in those times, 
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nor had the, sheep’s fleece yet learned to 
assume factitious hues; and my Soul has 
remained unchanged from that day to this. 
See, I go naked as in the golden age of 
Saturn; and my spirit is veiled as I>tle as 
my body. I am no liar. And why indeed 
should you deem it a.thing so extraordinary, 
my son, that I have become a Saint in the 
train of the Galilean, albeit no off-spring of 
the first mother some name Eve -and others 
Pyrrha, and whom it is very meet to rever- 
ence under either title.^ Nay! for that 
matter, neither is St. Michael woman-born. 
1 know him,’ and at times we have talks 
together, he and I. He tells me of the 
da)T. when he was an ox-herd on Mount 
Garganus ...” 

But here Fra Mino interrupted the 
Satyr : 

“I cannot suffer you to say St. Michael 
was an ox-kerd, because he guarded the 
, attle of a‘’man whose name was Gargan\is 
the same as the Mountain. But there, I 
would fain learn, old man, how you were 
made a Saint.” 
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“Listen,” replied the goat-foct, “and your 
curiosit}^ shall be satisfied. * 

“When men coming from the East pro- 
claimed in the fair vale of Arno how that the 
Galilean had dethroned ♦Jupiter, they hewed 
down the oaks whereon the country folk 
were used to hang up little goddesses of 
clay and votive tablets; they planted crosses 
over against the holy fountains, and forbade 
the shepherds any more to* carry to the 
grottos* of the ‘Nymphs offerings of wine 
and milk and cakes. Naturally enough this 
angered all the tribe of Fauns and Pan's 
and vSylvan Genii, and in theit wrath these 
attacked the a’postlcs of the ne\v Cjod. 
When the holy men were asleep of nights, 
on their bed of dry leaves, the Nymphs 
would steal up and“pull their beards, while 
the young Fauns, slipping into their stable, 
would pluck out hairs from their she-ass's 
tail. In vain I sought to disarm^ their simple 
malice and exhort them to submissk>h. ‘My 
children,’ I would warn them, ‘the days of 
easy gaiety and light laughter are gone by.’ 
But thfcy were reckless, and would not 
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hearken; and a sore price they paid for 
their heedlessness. ' , 

“But fo/ myself, had I not seen the reign 
of Saturn come to an end? and I deemed it 
rfatural and just that Jupiter shou! 1 perish 
in his turn. I was prepared to acquiesce 
in the downfall o/ the great old gods, and 
offered no resistance to the emissaries of 
the Galilean. Nay! I did them sundry little 
services. * Better acquainteci than they with 
the forest paths, I would gather mulberries 
and sloes, and lay them on leaves at the 
threshold^ of their grotto, and make them 
little presents of plovers' eggs. Then, if 
they were building a cabin*, 1 would carry 
the^timber and stones fbr them on my back. 
In gratitude, they poured water on my brow, 
invoking on my hca,d 'the peace of Jesus 
Christ. 

“So I lived with them and in their way; 
and those who loved them, loved me. As 
they w^erc honoured, so was I, and my 
sanctity seemed as great as theirs. 

“I have told you, my son, I was already 
very old in those days. The sun had scarce 
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heat enough to warm my benumbed limbs. 

I was nQ better than an old roften tree, that 
has lost its crown of fresh leaves and singing 
birds. Each returning Autumn brought my 
end nearer; and one Winter's morning they 
found me stretched motionless by th’e roadside, 
“The Bishop, followed* by his Priests and 
all the people, celebrated my obsequies. 
Then I was laid in a great tomb of white * 
marble, marked m three place, s with the sign 
of the Cross*, and bearing carved on the slab 
in front the words Sanctus Satyrns^ within 
a garland of roses. • 

“In those times, my son,^ tombs were 
erected along the roadsides. Mjne was 
placed two miles oift from the city, on^the 
Florence road. A young plane-tree grew 
up over it, and thfe\Y its shadow across it, 
dappled with sunlight, and full of bird 
songs and twitterings, freshness and joy. 
Near by, a fountaip flowed over a bed of 
water-weed, where the boys *and , girls came 
laughing merrily to bathe together. It was 
a charming spot — and soon a holy one as 
well. Thither young mothers would bring 
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their babies and let them touch the marble 
of the tomb/that they might grow up sturdy 
and straight in all their limbs. The country 
folk one and all believed that new-born 
infants presented It my grave n.List one 
day surpass their^ fellows in strength and 
courage. This is why they brought me all 
the flower of tl^e gallant Tuscan race. 
Moreover the peasants often led their asses 
thither ifi hopes of making them prolific. 
My memory was revered; ’each yea'r at the 
return of Spring, the Bishop used to come 
with his ‘ Clergy to pray over my bones, 
and I could, watch far away through the 
meadovf grass the slow ap|')roach of Cross 
ancl Candle in procession, the scarlet canopy, 
and the chanting acolytes. Thus it was, my 
son, in the days of good*'King Berengar. 

“Meantime, the Satyrs and the Satyr girls, 
the Fauns and Nymphs, dragged out a 
wretched, w^andering life. No more altars 
of meadov/ turf for them, no more wreaths 
of flowers, no -more offerings of milk and 
wheat and honey. Only now and then at 
long intervals some goat-herd would furtively 
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lay a tiny cheese on the thrcsnold of the 
sacred ^rot, whose entrance "v^as almost 
blocked now with thorns and brambles. But 
it was merely the rabbits and squirrels came 
to eat these poor dainties. The Nymphs 
were dwellers in distant fprests and gloomy 
caves, driven forth of .their old homes by 
the apostles from the Easit. And to hinder 
their ever returning more, the priests of the 
Galilean Gocj poured over trees anci stones a 
charmed water, and pronounced magic words 
and set up crosses where roads met in the 
forest; for the Galilean, my son, is learned 
in the art of incantations. •Better than 
Saturn, better than Jupiter, he kmiws the 
virtue of formularies and mystic sigms. 
Thus the poor rustic Divinities could no 
more find refuge in* their sacred w'oods. 
The company of long-haired, goat-footed 
Satyrs, that beat of yore their mother earth 
with sounding hoof, was but a c^oud of pale, 
dumb shadow^s trailing along the Inountain- 
side like the morning mist the Sun melts 
and dispels. 

“Buffeted, as by a fierce wind, by the 
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wrath of Heqyen, their spectral forms would 
be whirled-eddying all day long in ‘the dust 
of the roads. The night on the contrary 
was somewhat less hostile to them. Night 
is not wholly the Galilean God's; He shares 
its dominion with the devils. As the shades 
of night descended 'from the hills, Fauns 
and Faun-women, 'Nymphs and Pans, came 
huddling beneath the shelter of the tombs 
along the roadside, and there under the 
kindly empire of the infernal powers would 
enjoy a brief repose. Of all the tombs they 
liked mine the best, as that of a reverend 
ancestor of their own. Soon all assembled 
under that part of the Qornice which, giving 
South, was quite free of moss and always 
dry. Thither the airy folk came flying every 
evening as surely as doves to the dovecote. 
They easily found^ room, grown tiny now 
and light as the chaff that scuds before the 
winnowing-fan- For my own part, sallying 
out from my quiet death-chamber, I would 
sit down sometimes in the midst of them 
under shelter of the marble edge-tiles, and 
in a feeble, whistling voice sing them songs 
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of the days of Saturn and Jupite. ; then they 
would remember the happy -times gone by 
for ever. Under the eyes of Diana, they 
would join to make a show of their ancient 
pastimes, and the belcrted traveller would 
seem to see the night mists of the meadows 
in the moonlight mimic the intertwining 
limbs of lovers. And in yery deed they were 
little more than a fleeting fog ^themselves. " 
The cold tried thl^m sorelyt Omc night, 
when (he sno\^ shrouded the fields, the 
Nymphs A^gle, Neaera, Mnais and Melibuca 
glided through the cracks in the rfiarble into 
the narrow, gloomy chamber where 1 dwell. 
Their comrades* crowded after in thgir train, 
and the Fauns, dashing in pursuit of tl\em, 
quickly Joined them too. My house became 
their house. We scarcely ever left it, except 
to visit the woods, whci> the night was fine 
and clear. Iwcn then they would make 
haste to return at the first cock-crow. For 
you must know, my son, .that alonh of the 
horned race I have leave to^ appear on this 
earth by the light of day. It is a privilege 
attached to my Saintship. 
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“My tomb now inspired more veneration 
than ever.amOng the country people, and 
every day young mothers came to present 
their nurslings to me, lifting the naked babes 
in their ar^ns. Wh^n the sons of Sr. Francis 
settled in the land., and built a monastery on 
the hill-side, they craved the Bishop’s leave 
to transfer my monument to their Church 
and there keep it as a sac/ed thing. The 
favour Was g'ranted, and I w;is borne in 
great pomp to the Chapel of San Michele, 
where 1 repose to this day. My rustic 
family was carried thither along with me. 
It was a signal honour; but 1 confess I 
regretted the broad hii^lnvay, where I could 
watch at dawn the peasant women carrying 
on their heads their basketfuls of grapes and 
figs and red aubergines. Time has hardly 
softened my regret, and I would I were still 
beneath the plane-tree on the Sacred Way. 

“Such is rUiy life,” ended the old Satyr. 
“It flows' on j^ieasantly, gentle and tin- 
obtrusive, down all the ages of the world. 
If a toiich of sadness mingles with the joy 
of it, ’tis because the gods have willed it so. 
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Oh! my son, let us praise the gods, masters 
of the urtiverse!” 

Fra Mino stood thinking a while. Then 
he said : 

“I understand now the meaning of what 
I saw, during that evil night, in the Chapel 
of San Michele. Still one point remains 
dark to my mind. Tell one why, old man, 
the Nymphs who^ dwell with you,»and couple 
with the Fayns, clning^'d into'old \Vomcn of 
squalid ugliness when thcy^came nigh me/' 

“Alas! my son," answered the Saint, 
“time spares neither men nor gods. Thes^ 
last arc immortal only in the iitiagination of 
the short-lived race of men. In reality they 
suffer the penalties of age, and verge,* as 
the centuries go by, towards irreparable 
decay. Nymphs grow old as well as women. 
No rose but turns into itn arid hip at last; 
no Nymph but ends as an ugly Witchwife. 
Watching as you did the froJic*of my little 
household, you saw how thu m^emoVy of their 
bygone youth yet beautifies tKe Nymphs and 
Fauns in the moment ol their loves, and how 
their ardour, reanimated an instant, can 
1*63 
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reanimate their charms. But the ruin of 
centuries shows again directly after. Alas! 
alas! the race of the Nymphs is old, very old 
and decrepit.’’ 

Fra Mino asked yet another question: 

“Old man! if v'hat you say is true, and 
you have won to blessedness by mysterious 
ways, if it is true — ^however absurd — that 
you are 'a S'aint, how come^ it you house in 
your tomb with these phantoms -v/hich know 
not to praise God, and which pollute with 
their indecencies the temple of the Lord.^ 
Answer me, old man!” 

But the goat-footed Saint, without a word 
of ansWer, vanished sedtiy away into thin 
air.' 

Seated on a mossy stone beside the spring, 
Fra Mino pondered the discourse he had 
just listened to, and found it contained, along 
with some passages impenetrably obscure, 
others that were full of clearness and en- 
lightenment. 

“This Satyr Saint,” he reflected, “may be 
likened to the Sibvl, who in the pantheon 
of the false gods, proclaimed the coming 
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Redeemer to the Nations. The mire of old- 

• # 

world taFsehoods yet clings about the hoofs 
of his feet, but his forehead is uplifted to 
the light, and his lips confess the truth/' 

As the shadow of the beeches was 
lengthening along the glassy hill-side, the 
Monk rose up from hi* stone and began to 
descend the narrow path that led to the 
House of the Scyis of St. Francis. * But he 
dared not Igt his eyes rest on the flowers 
sleeping on the surface of fhe ]'>ools, for he 
saw in them the likeness of the wanton 

t 

nymphs. He got back to his cell at the 
moment when the bells were Sounding the 
Ave Maria, It was ji small, white c>iambcr, 
furnished simply with a bed, a stool, and 
one of the high desks writers use. On the 
wall a mendicant friar had painted years ago, 
in the manner of Giotto, \ representation of: 
the holy Marys at the foot of the Cross. 
Below this painting, Ti shelf of,w»od, as black 
and polished as the beams of a*n ancient 
oil-press, was covered with books. Of these, 
some were sacred, ot^icrs profane, for Fra 
Mino was a student of the classic poets, to 
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the end he might praise God in all the works 
of men, and blessed the good Virgil for 
having prophesied the birth of the Saviour, 
when the bard of Mantua declares to the 
Nations: ^Jam redii et Virgo ^ 

On the window-sill a tall lily stood in a 
vase of coarse earthenware, for Fra Mino 
loved to trace the pame of the Blessed Virgin 
inscribcvi in the gold dust of the flower’s 
calyx. The window itself, which opened 
very high up in the wall, was small, but the 
sky could be seen from it, blue above the 
purple hills. 

F>nsconccd in this pleasant tomb of his 
life and longings, Mino sat down before the 
narrow desk, with its two shelves at top, 
where he was accustomed to devote himself 
to his studies. Then, dipping his reed in 
the inkhorn fastened to the side of the little 
coffer that held his sheets of parchment, his 
brushes, and his colours and gold dust, he 
besought ‘ihe flies, in the name of the Lovd, 
not to annoy him, and began to write the 
account of all he had seen and heard in the 

^ Now the Virgin too returns. 
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Chapel of San Michele, during his night of 
torment, well as on the daj^ just done, in 
the woods by the stream side. And first 
of all, he traced these lines on the parch- 
ment: * 

true record of those ^ things which Fra 
Mino^ of the Order of Friars Minors^ saw and 
heard ^ and which he doth Jiere relate for the 
instruction of the f\iithfuL To Fa: Jfraise of 
Jesus Christ, fnd the glory of the b/tessed and 
humblepoorman of Christy St. Francis. Amenl' 
Then he set down in order in writing 
without omitting aught, all he had noted* 
of the nymphs that turned into* witches and 
the old man with horns on his browf whose 
voice quavered in the woods jike a last sigh 
of the Classic flute and a first j^relude of the 
Christian harp. White he wrote, the birds 
sang; and night closed i'n slowly, blotting 
out the bright colours of the day. The 
Monk lighted his lamp, and ,w"^nt on with 
his’WTiting. As he rec’ouivted eaCh several 
marvel he had made acquaintance with, he 
carefully expounded its literal, and its 
spiritual, signification, all according to the 
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rules of rhetoric and theology. And just as 
men fence about cities with walls and towers 
to make them strong, so he supported all 
his arguments with texts of Scripture. He 
toncluded from the singular rcvci^.^-ions he 
had received; firstly, that Jesus Christ is 
Lord of all creatures, and is God of the 
Satyrs and the Pans, as well as of men. 
This is< why St. Jerome saw in the Desert 
Centaurs thc,t confessed Jesus Christ; 
secondly, that God had communi(:atcd to 
the Pagans certain glimmerings of light, to 
the end tney might be saved. Likewise the 
Sibyls, for instance the Cumoean, the Egyp- 
tian and the Delphic, did these not forc- 
shi^dow, amid the darkness of the Gentiles, 
the Holy Cradle, the Rods, the Reed, the 
Crown of Thorns and the Cross itself? For 
which reason St.- Augustine admitted the 
Erythraean Sibyl into the City of God. Fra 
Mino gave thanks to God for having taught 
him so much Ijcarning; and a great joy 
flooded his heart to think Virgil was among 
the elect. And he wrote gleefully at the 
bottom of the last leaf: 
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^^Here endeth the* Apocalypse of Brother 
MinOy thl poor man of Jesus Christ. 1 have 
seen the aureole of the blessed Saints crowning 
the horned forehead of the Satyr^ in token that 
Jesus Christ hath redeemed from the shades 
of limbo the sages and poets of Antiquity h' 
The night was already far spent when, 
having finished his task, Fra Mino stretched 
himself upon his hed to snatch a little! rej)Ose. 
Just as he, was efropping asleep, an old 
woman came in at the window, riding on a 
moonbeam, lie recognized her instantly 
for the ugliest of the witches he had seen 
in the Chapel of San Michele. ‘ 

“My sweet,’" she^ said, addressiijg him, 
“what have you been doing this day? Yet 
we warned you, I and my pretty sisters, 
you must not reveal our secrets. For if 
you betrayed us, we told*you we should kill 
you. And sorry I should be, for indeed I 
love you tenderly.”' 

'She clipped him in her-arms, called him 
her heavenly Adonis, her darling, her little 
white ass, and lavish^ d a thousand* ardent 
caresses on him. 
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Anon, when he repulsed her with a spasm 
of disgust: ” 

“Child, child!” she said to him, “you 
scorn me, because my eyes are rimmed with 
fed, my ^lostrils rotted with the acrid, fetid 
humour they distjl, and my gums adorned 
with a single tooth, and that black and 
extravagantly long. Such is your Ncaera 
to-day, ^it ifi too true. Buf if you love me, 
I shall ohee ihore becoriie, by .you and for 
you, what I was in the golden days of Saturn, 
when my youth was in blossom amid the 
blossoms * of the young, flower-decked 
world. ’Tisdove, oh! my young god, that 
makes the beauty of things. To restore 
my*' beauty, all that is needed is a little cour- 
age. Up, Mino, be bold and show your 
mettle!” 

At these words, 'w^hich were accompanied 
by appropriate gestures. Fra Mino, shudder- 
ing with feay and horror, felt himself swoon 
.iway, and slipped fi*om his bed on to the 
pavement of hi‘s cell. As he fell, he seemed 
to catch a glimpse, between his half-closed 
lids, of a nymph of perfect shape and peerless 
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beauty, whose naked body rolled over his 
like waves of milk. 

He woke in broad daylight, bruised and 
broken by his fall. The leaves of the 
manuscript he had written the night before 
still littered the dcsk.^ He read them 
through again, folded ijnd sealed them with 
his seal, put the roll inside his gown, and 
unheeding the menaces the vdtehes had ' 
twice over, given Ifim, started to Varry his 
revelations to the Lord Bishop, whose Palace 
lifted its battlements above the roofs in the 
middle of the city. He found hiin donning 
his spurs in the Great Hall, sftrrounded by 
his men-at-arms* I^br the Bishop was just 
then at war with the Ghibellines of Idorcnce. 
He asked the Monk to what he owed his 
visit, and on being informed of the matter, 
invited him there and then to read out his 
report. Fra Mino obeyed, and the Bishop 
heard out his tale to the end. , He had no 
special lights on the si/bje^t of apparitions; 
but he was animated with an ’ardent zeal for 
the interests of the Falrh. Without* a day's 
delay, and not suffering the cares of the War 
ryi 
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to distract him frorn his purpose, he 
appointed tWclve famous Doctors in Theo- 
logy and Canon Law to examine into the 
affair, urging them to give a definite and 
speedy decision. After mature inquiry and 
not without again and again cross-question- 
ing Fra Mino, the Doctors determined the 
best thing to do was to open the tomb of 
'San Satiro^in the Chapel of San Michele, 
and go through a course bf special exorcisms 
on the spot. As to the pdints of doctrine 
raised by Fra Ivfino, they declined to pro- 
nounce a ’formal opinion, inclining' however 
to regard as sash, frivolous and new-fangled 
the argyments advanced by* the Franciscan. 

Agreeably to the advice of the learned 
Doctors and l)y order of the Bishop, the 
tomb of San Satiro was opened. It was 
found to contain nothing but a handful of 
ashes, which the priests sprinkled with holy 
water. At this there rose a white vapour, 
f^om which issued a sound of faint and feeble 
groans. 

The night following this pious ceremony 
Fra Mino dreamed that the witches*, bend- 
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ing over his^bed, were tearing his heart out 
of his bbsom. He rose at Mwn, tortured 
with sharp pains and devoured by a raging 
thirst. He dragged himself as far as the 
cloister well, where the doves used to drink. 
But no sooner had he drained down a few 
drops of water that filled a hollow in the 
well-head than he felt his^ heart swell within 
him like a sponge, and with a s;«ifleci cry to 
God, he chcikcd ancl died. 
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Translated l>\ Alfred Allinson 
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TO HUGUES REBELL 



THE I,ADY OF VERONA 

Puella autem moneys dixit*: ^Saiands, trado tibi loipus 
meum cum anima mea? {Quadragestmale opuc 
declamatutn Pdp'iuis in ecclesia Si\. fo/iannis in 
Gravia jpcr venei^bilem patren? Saa^ie scriptura.' 
intenpretem eximmm 01 . Mail/ardum, 1511.)^ 


^I^HE JoUtrU'ing wijs found hy the Reverend 
Ji Father Adone Dont^ in the Archives 
of the Monastery of Santa Croce ^ at Verona. 

Signora I^letta of ycrona was so \^oiKlroiis 
fair and of so perfect a grace of body, that 
the learned of the (;ity, they who had kneJw- 
Icdge of history and legend, were used to call 
her lady mother by the names of Latona, 
I>cda and Scmele, making implication thcrc- 


^ “But the dying girl said, ‘.Satan, 1 give.ovfir my body 
to you along with my soul/ ” (Lenten Sermon preached 
at Paris in the Church of St. Jean-en-Greve by that vener- 
able father and excellent ./pounder of Holy Scripture, 
Olivier iCfalllard, r 5 1 1 .> 
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by of their belief that the fruit of her womb 
had been frai^i^d in her by a god, ‘Jupiter, 
rather than by any mortal man, such as 
were her husband and lovers. But the 
wiser heads, notably* the Fra Battista, //hose 
successor I am as Superior of Santa Croce, 
held that such exceeding beauty of the 
flesh came of the ^ operation of the Devil, 
*who is an aftist in the sense the dying Nero 
understood tho word wh<?n he said, "'Quails 
ariifex pereoV'^ And we maV be sure* Satan, 
the enemy of God, who is cunning to work 
the metals*, excels likewise in the itioulding 
of human flesh. 

I my, self, who am writing these lines, 
possessing no small acquaintance with the 
world, have many a time seen church bells 
and figures of men wrought by the Enemy 
of Mankind — and the craftsmanship thereof 
admirable. Likewise have I had kjiowlcdge 
of children engendered* in women by the 
Devil, b*ut#on thijj nudter my tongue is tied 
by the obligation of secrecy binding on 

^“What an artist dies in me! Oh I the loss to 
Art! the loss to Art!” 



The Lady of VeroVia 

every Confessor. I •will limit myself, there- 
fore, to saying that many strfrfge tales were 
bruited concerning the birth of the Signora 
Eletta. I saw this lady for the first time on 
the Piazza of Verona on Good Friday of the 
year 1320, when she had just completed 
her fourteenth year, j^^nd I have beheld her 
since in the ]^ublic walks.and the Churches 
ladies most favojir. She was like i? picture * 
painted by,^ very Excellent liftiner! 

She had hair of wavy gojd, a white brow,, 
eyes of a colour never seen but in the pre- 
cious stone called aquamarine, cheeks of 
rose, a nose straight and finely cut. Her 
mouth was a (!upid’s bow, that wounded 
with its smiles; and the chin was as full* of 
laughter as the mouth. Her whole body 
was framed to perfeefion for the delight of 
lovers. The breasts wert? not of exaggerated 
size; yet showed beneath the muslin tw'-o 
swelling globes of a* full andjTV)st winsome 
roftndncss. As well by reason of tny sacred 
character, as because T never saw her but 
clad in her walking dress and her lirfibs half 
hidden,*!* will not describe the other parts 
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of her fair body, which one and all pro- 
claimed theif'^j^erfection through the stuffs 
that veiled them. I will only assure you, 
that when she was in her accustoni<"d place 
in the Church of San Zenonc, there was 
never a movcment^ she could make, whether 
to rise to her feet or drop on her knees or 
prostrate herself wjth forehead touching the 
stones, ds ir. meet to do at the instant of the 
elevation bf thb blessed body of Tesus Christ, 
without straightway inspiring the men that 
saw her with an ardent longing to hold her 
pressed to their bosom. 

Now it catue about that Signora Eletta 
married-; when about the age of fifteen, 
Mtfsscr Antonio Ibrlota, an Advocate. He 
was a very learned man, of good repute, and 
wealthy, but already far advanced in years, 
and so heavy and misshapen, that seeing 
him carrying his papers in a great leathern 
bag, you CQuld scarcely tell which bag it 
v.'S dragging about 'the other. 

It was pitiful to think how, as the result 
of the holy sacramer^ of wedlock, which is 
instituted among men for their glory and 
i8o 
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eternal salvation, the fairest lady of Verona 
was bedded with so old a r^lin, all ruinate 
in health and vigour. And wise folk saw 
with more pain than, wonder that, profiting 
by the freedom allowed her by her husbarrd, 
busied all night long as he Was solving 
the problems of justice and injustice, Messer 
Torlota’s young wife welcomed to her bed 
the handsomest and most proper cavaliers of 
the city. ^ But th^ pleasure Jfhe t»ok therein 
came from hcT*self, not from them at all. 
It was her own self she foved, and not her 
lovers. • All her enjoyment vV^s of the 
loveliness of her own propeii flesh, and of 
nothing else. * Herself was her o^n desire 
and delight, and her own fond concypis- 
cencc. Whereby, methinks, the sin of cayial 
indulgence was, in -her case, enormously 
aggravated. 

For, albeit, this sin must ever divide us 
from God — a sufficient sign^of its gravity 
-»-yet is it true to say thgit carnal bffenders 
are regarded by the Sovereign Judge, both 
in this world and the next, with loss indig- 
nation* than are covetous men, traitors, 
•i8i • N 
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murderers, and wicked rpen w^ho have made 
traffic of holy-^^hings. And the reason of 
this is that the naughty desires sensualists 
entertain, being directed towards others 
ra;:her than to theuxselves, do still bhow 
some degraded traces of true love and gentle 
charity. 

But nothing of the kind was to be seen 
In the adulterous amours of the Signora 
Eletta, who in every passion loved herself 
and herself only. And herehi was she much 
wider separated from God than so many 
other women who gave way to their wanton 
desires. For ^ in their case these desires 
were towards others, wheieas the Lady 
Eletta's had none but herself for their object. 
What I say hereanent, I say to make more 
understandable the conclusion of the matter, 
which I must now relate. 

At the age of twenty she fell sick and felt 
herself to be^ dying. Then she bewailed 
her fair body wit;h the most piteous tears. 
She made her women dress her out in her 
richest attire, looked long and steadfastly 
at herself in the mirror, fondled with both 
182. 
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hands her bosom and hips, to enjoy for the 
last timfi her own exceeding* beauty. And, 
aghast at the thought of this body she so 
adored being eaten bf the worms in the 
damp earth, she said, as she breathed her 
la^^t, with a great sigh pf faith and hope: 

“Satan, best beloved Satan! take thou my 
soul and my body; Saian, gentle Satan! 
hear my prayer ; take, take my Jbody along 
with my soul.” * 

She was borne to San Zenone, as custom 
ordains, with her face uncovered; and, within 
the memory of man, none had ever seen ’a 
dead woman look so lovely.* While the 
priests were chanting the offices •for the 
dead around her bier, she lay as if swoomng 
with delight in the arms of an invisible lover. 
When the ceremony Vas over, the Signora 
Eletta’s coffin, carefully ‘closed and scaled, 
was deposited in holy ground, amid the 
tombs that surrounded San ^(Vionc, and of 
wliich some are Ancient* Rotuan monuments. 
But next morning the earth they had thrown 
over the dead woman was found removed, 
and there lay the coffin open and empty. 
1*83 
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TO GEORGES BRANDES 



PUTQIS 


• I 

“TT7HEN jLve were children,’ our tiny 
V V . garden, which you could go from 
end to end of in twenty .strides, seemed to 
us a vast universe, made up of joys and 
terrors,^' s^id Monsieur Bergcret. 

“Do you remember Pufois, imeien?’' 
asked Zoe, smiling as was her wbnt, with 
lips compressed and her nose over* her 
needlework. . * 

“Do I remember Putois! . . . Why, of 
all the figures which ’ passed before my 
childhood’s eyes, that of Putois remains the 
clearest in my memory. • J^ot a single 
feature of his face or of his character have 1 
forgotten. He had a long head. . . 

“A low forehead,” added Mademoiselle 
Zoe. 
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Then antiphonally, ‘in a rnonotonous 
voice, with mock gravity, the brother and 
sister recited the following points of a kind of 
police description: 

“A low forehead/' 

‘‘Wall-eyed." 

“Furtive looking." . 

“A crow's-foot OK his temple." 

“High' cheek-bones, red a,nd shiny." 

“His ears were ragged." , * 

“His face was blank and expressionless." 

“It was only by his hands, which were 
constantly moving, that you divined his 
thoughts." 

“ddiin; rather bent, W'cak in appearance." 

“In reality of unusual strength." 

‘Tie could easily bend a five-franc piece 
between his thumb and forefinger." 

“His thumb was ‘huge." 

“He spoke with a drawl." 

“His tone "i/as unctuoiis." 

duddenly Monsieur Bergeret cried eagerly : 

“Zoe! We have forgotten his yellow 
hair and his scant be .rd. We mmst begin 
again." 



Putois 


Pauline had been listening with astonish^ 
ment to this strange recital. -She asked her 
father and her aunt how they had come to 
learn this prose passage by heart, and why 
they recited it like a LIt3.ny. 

Monsieur Bcrgerct replied gravely; 

“Pauline, what you have just heard is the 
sacred text, I may say t^e liturgy of the 
Bergeret family. ^ It is right that it* should 
be transmitted to ybu in ordc«i* that it may 
not perish wdth your aunt and me. Vour 
grandfather, my child, your grandfather, 
¥Aoi Bergeret, who was not one to iTe amused 
with trifles, set a high value on this pas- 
sage, principally on account of its, origin. 
He entitled it ‘The* Anatomy of Putois.' 
And he was accustomed to say that in certain 
respects he set the ansrtomy of Putois above 
the anatomy of Quaresmeprenant. ‘If the 
description written by Xenomanes,' he said, 
‘is more learned and richer in rare and 
prc'tious terms, the description ofH^utois 
greatly excels it in the lucidity of its ideas 
and the clearness of its style.' Such was 
his opimdn, for in those days Doctor Le- 
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double, of Tours, had not yet expounded 
chapters thiVt}', thirty-one and* thirty-two of 
the fourth book of Rabelai^^/* 

can’t understand you,” saiH Pauline. 

* ”It is because you don’t know Putois, 
my daug^iter. You must learn that, in the 
childhood of your^ father and your aunt 
Zoe, there was n9 more familiar figure than 
Putois. ♦ ^n the home of^your grandfather 
Bergcrct* Putois was ‘a household word. 
We all, in turn, believed that we had seen 
him.” 

• “But AVho was Putois?” asked Pauline. 
Instead of replying, her father began to 

laugh, * and Mademoiselle Bergeret also 
laughed, though her lips were closed. 

, Pauline looked first at one then at the 
other. It seemed to 'her odd that her aunt 
should laugh so •heartily, and odder still 
that she should laugh at the same thing as 
her brother j for, strange to say, the minds 
<>^ the brother apd sister moved in differ^ent 
grooves. 

“Tell me who Putois was, papa. Since 
you want me to know, tell me.” 
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“Putois, my child^ was a gardener. The 
son of h©nest farmers of Artoi§, he had set 
up as a nurseryman at Saint-Omer. But 
he was unable to please his customers and 
failed in business. He^ave up his nursery 
and went out to w^ork by the day. His 
employers were not always satisfied.’* 

At these words, M<idemoiselle Bergerct, 
still laughing, remarked: ^ • 

“You remembei* Lucien,* when father 
couldn’t* find h*is ink-pot, his pens, his 
sealing-wax or his scissors bn his desk, how 
he used fo say: ‘I think Putois ihust have 
been here.’ • 

“Ah!” said iClonsieur Bergcret, “Putois 
had not a good reputation.” 

“Is that all?” asked Pauline. 

“No, my child, it is not all. There was 
something odd about Putois; we knew 
him, he was familiar to us and yet . . .” 

. . . “He did not* exist,” said Zoe. 
Monsieur Bergeret took/id reproachfully 
at her. 

“What a thing to say, Zoe! Why thus 
break thd charm? Putois did not exist! 
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Dare you say so, Zoe?. Can you maintain 
it? Before afErming that Putoisr did not 
exist, that Putois never was, you should 
consider the conditions of being and the 
inodes of existence.*- Putois existed, sister. 
But it is Vrue that his was a peculiar exis- 
tence.” 

“I understand less and less,” said Pauline, 
growing discouraged. 

‘'The truth'^will dawrf upon you directly, 
child. Know that Putois Was boni in the 
fullness of age. ' I was still a child; your 
aunt was 'a little girl. We lived hi a small 
house, in acsiiburb of Saint-Omer. Our 
parents, led a quiet retired' life, until they 
were discovered by ah old lady of Saint- 
Onier, Madame Cornouiller, who lived in 
her manor of Monplaisir, some twelve miles 
from the town, and who turned out to be 
my mother's great-aunt. She took advan- 
tage of the privilege of- friendship, to insist 
en our' father an.d mother coming to dine 
with her at ’ Monplaisir every Sunday. 
There they were bored to death. But the 
old lady said it v^as right for relative^ to dine 
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together on^ Sundays, and that only ill-bred 
persons * neglected the observance of this 
ancient custom. Our father was miserable. 
1 1 is sufferings were f^itiful to behold. But 
Madame Cornouiller dicl not see them. She 
.saw nothing. My motjier bore' it better. 
She suffered as much as my father, and 
perhaps more, but sh*e contrived to smile.’' 

“Women are, made to suffer,,” said Zoc. 

“l^^er.y. living creature in the world is 
born to suffer, Zoe. It was in vain that 
our parents refused these terrible invitations. 
Madame ^ornouiller’s carriage came to 
fetch them every Sunday afternoon, 'fhey 
were bound to go to Monplaisir; it was an 
obligation which they could not [)OsabIy 
avoid. It was an established order which 
only open rebellion could disturb. At length 
my father revolted, and swore he would 
not accept another of Madame Cornouiller’s 
invitations. To my mother, b,e left the task 
of finding decent pretexts and varying reasons 
for their repeated refusals; it was a task for 
which she was ill fitted; for she was incapable 
of dissimulation.” 
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“Say rather, Lucieft, that she was not 
willing to dissimulate. Had she wished she 
could have fibbed like anyone else.’' 

“It is true that whe*h she had good »“casons 
she preferred giving them to inventing bad 
ones. You remernber, sister, that one day 
she said at table: . ‘Fortunately Zoe has 
whooping-cough: s*o we shall not have to go 
to Monplafsir for a long time.’ ” 

“Yes, that ‘did happen,” said Zoe. 

“You recovered, Zoe. And one day 
Madame Cornouiller came and said to our 
mother: ‘My dear, I am counting on you 
and your hus‘Dand coming to dine at Mon- 
plaisir on Sunday.’ Our mother had been 
cxp^ressly enjoined by her husband to give 
M'adame Cornouiller some plausible pretext 
for refusing. In her extremity the only 
excuse she could ’think of was absolutely 
devoid of probability: ‘I am extremely sorry, 
madame, but .it will be impossible. On 
Sunday I bxpect *ihe ’’gardener.’ 

“At these words Madame Cornouiller 
looked through the gl ized door of the draw- 
ing-room at the wilderness of a little garden, 
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where the spindle-trees and the lilacs looked 
as if they never had and never would make 
the acquaintance of a pruning-hook. ‘You 
are expecting the garderrer ! What for? To 
work in your garden!’ 

“Then, our mother, having involuntarily 
cast eyes on the patch of rough grass and 
half-wild plants, which' she had just called 
a garden, realized with alarm ^ that her 
excuse mu§^ appe?lr a mere invention. 
‘Why couldn’t this man come on Monday 
or Tuesday to work in your . . . garden? 
Either .of these days would be better. It is 
wrong to work on Sunday. Is he occupied 
during the week.?’ 

“I have often noticed that the most 
impudent and the most absurd reasons meet 
with the least resistance; they disconcert 
the opponent. Madame Cornouiller in- 
sisted less than might have been expected 
of a person so disinclined to givejn. Rising 
from her chair, she asked; ‘What is your 
gardener’s name, dear?’ 

“ ‘Putois,’ replied our mother promptly. 

“Putois had a name. Henceforth he 
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existed. Madame Gornouiller went ofF 
mumbling: ‘Futois! 1 seem to know that 
name. Putois? Putois! Why, yes, I know 
him well enough. ‘But 1 can’t recall him. 
^Where does he live.^ He goes out to work 
by the day. When people want him, 
they send for hin] to some house where 
he is working. aAii! Just as 1 thought; 
he is a loafer, a vagabond ... a good-for- 
nothing.' You should* beware of him, my 
dear.’ 

‘*1 lenceforth Putois had a character.” 


c II 

Mo^isieur (^oubin and Monsieur Jean 
Martcau came in. Monsieur Bergeret told 
them the subject of the conversation: 

“We were talking of the man whom my 
mother one day Caused to exist, and created 
gardener at Saint-Omer. She gave him 
a name, plenceforth he acted.” 

“I beg your ^pardon, , sir.?” said Monsieur 
Goubin, wiping his eye-glasses. “Do you 
mind saying that over again.?” 

“Willingly,” replied Monsieur Bergeret. 
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“There was no gardener. "J.'he gardener 
did not* exist. My mother said: T expect 
the gardener!’ Straightway the gardener 
existed — and acted.”* 

“But, Professor,” inquired Monsieur Gou- 
, bin, “how can he have .acted if lie did. not 
exist?” 

“In a manner, he did exist,” replied^ 
Monsieur Berg^ret. 

“You. mean he existed in imagination,” 
scornfully retorted Monsjeur Goubin. 

“And is not imaginary existence, exis- 
tence?” exejaimed the Professor. “Are not 
mythical pcrs*opagcs capable of influencing 
'men? Think of m);thology, Monsfcur Ck)u- 
bin, and you will perceive that it is nof the 
real characters, b^it rather the imagin!iry 
ones that exercise tne profoundest and the 
most durable influence over our minds. In 
all times and in all lands, beings who were 
no more real than Putoia diave ^inspired 
nations with lova and hatred, with terror 
and hope, they have counselled crimes, 
they have received offerings, th*ey have 
moulded manners and laws. Monsieur 
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Goubin, think on the mythology of the ages. 
Putois is a mythological personage, obscure, 
I admit, and of the humblest order. The 
rude satyr, who used to sit at taul" with 
our northern peasants, was deemed worthy 
to hgurc in one of Jordaens’ pictures, and 
in a fable of I.a Fontaine. The hairy son of 
Sycorax was introduced into the sublime 
world of Shakespeare. Putois, less tor- 
tunate, wdll be for ever scorned by poets and 
artists. Me is lacking in grandeur and 
mystery; he has no distinction, no character. 
Me is the offspring of too rational a mind; 
he w^as conceived by persons who knew how 
to read and write, who lacked the enchanting 
imagination which gives birth to fables. 
Gentlemen, I think what I have said is 
enough to reveal to you the true nature of 
Putois.” 

“I understand it,” said Monsieur Gou- 
bin. 

t 

Then Monsieur Berge’*et continued: 

“Putois existed. I maintain it. He was. 
Consider, gentlemen, and you will conclude 
that the condition of being in no way implies 
198 
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matter; it signifies ’only the connexion be- 
tweeti Attribute and subject, it expresses 
merely a relation.” 

‘‘Doubtless,” said* Jean Martcau, “but 
to be without attributes is to be .practicalfy 
nothing. Some one sai^l long ago : ‘I, am 
that I am.* Pardon aiy bad memory; but 
one can’t recollect ^veiything. Whoever^ 
it was who spojvc thus commit^eef a great 
imprudence; By ^hose thoughtless words 
he implied that he was devoid of attributes 
and without relation, wherefore he asserted 
his own non-existence and rashly supprcssccl 
himself. I W'^ager that he ha*s never been 
heard of since.” • 

“Then your wager is lost,” ro]')]ied Mon- 
sieur Bergcret. “He corrected the h*\d 
effect of those egotistical words by applying 
to himself a whole string of adjectives. 
He has been greatly talked of, but generally 
without much sense!” 

don’t understand,”* said ^Monsieur 
Goubin’. 

“That docs not matter,” replied Jean 
Marteau. 
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And he requested Monsieur Bergeret to 
tell them about' Putois. 

‘'It is very kind of you to ask me/' said 
the Professor. “Pufois was born in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, at 
Saiut-Omcr. It would have been better for 
him had he been born some centuries earlier, 
in the Forest of Arden or in the Wood of 
Broceliahde. He would tl\cn have been an 
evil spirit of extraordinary cleverness/' 

“A cup of tea. Monsieur Goubin," said 
Pauline. 

“Was Putois an evil spirit then?" inquired 
Jean Marteali. 

“He was evil," replied Monsieur Ber- 
gerct; “in a certain way, and yet not abso- 
lutely evil. He was like^thosc devils who are 
said to be very wicked, but in whom, when one 
comes to know them, one discovers good 
qualities. I am disposed to think that justice 
nas not been, done tc5 Putois. Madame 
Cornouillcr w^as- prejudiced against him; 
she immediately suspected him of being a 
loafer, a drunkard, a thief. Then, reflect- 
ing that since he was employed by my 
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mother, who was not rich, he could not ask 
for high* pay, she wondered whether it might 
not be to her advantage to engage him in the 
place of her own garctencr, who had a better 
reputation, but also, *alas! mor^ require- 
ments. It would soon be the •season for 
• • • 

trimming the yew-tre(;s. She thought that 
if Madame Kloi Bei^e^et, who was poor, 
paid Putois little, she w^ho was^ri(fh might 
give him .still les^, since it®is tfte custom 
for the rich to pay less than the poor. 
And already in her mind^s eye she beheld 
her yew-trees cut into walls, spheres aitd 
pyramids, all -for but a trifling outlay. ‘I 
•should look after Putois,’ she said t© herself, 
‘and see that he did not loaf arid thkwe. 
I risk nothing and save a good deal. These 
casual labourers sonictimes do better than 
skilled workmen.’ She* resolved to make 
the experiment, she said to my mother: 
‘Send Putois to me, my dear^ I will give 
hftn work at Ps^onplaisir.’ My mother 
promised. She would willingly have done 
it. But really it was impossible. Madame 
Cornouiller expected Putois at Monplaisir 
^oi. 
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and expected him in vain. She was a per- 
sistent person, ’and, once having ’made a 
resolve, she was determined to carry it out. 
When she saw my mother, she complained 
of having, heard nothing of Putois. ‘Did 
you^ not tell him, my dear, that I was expect- 
ing him?’ ‘Yes, buf he is so strange, so 
erratic . . ‘Oh!, I know that sort of per- 

son. I 'kr)ow your Putois through and 
through, ’ But' no workihan can be so mad 
as to refuse to come to work at Mohplaisir. 
My house is well known, I should think. 
Putois wili come for my instructions, and 
quickly, my dear. Only tell -me where he 
lives; and I will go and find him myself.’- 
My- mother replied that she did not know 
wh^^re Putois lived, he was not known to have 
a home, he was without an address. ‘I have 
not seen him again, Madame. He seems 
to have gone into hiding.’ She could not 
have come ,pearer the truth. And yet 
Madame Cornouiller listened to her whh 
mistrust. She suspected her of beguiling 
Putois and keepii g him out of sight for 
fear of losing him or rendering him more 
‘ .202 
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exacting. And she mentally pronounced 
her ovarselfish. Many a ^cfgment gener- 
ally accepted and ratified by history has no 
better foundation.*’ • 

“That is quite truc,^* said Pauline. 

“What is true?” asked Zoc, who was half 

“That the judgmcisits of history are often 
false. I remember, j^apa, that yoik said one! 
day: ‘It w^as very tiaiVe of Madame Roland 
to appl'al to an* impartial posterity, and not 
to see tliat if her coritemporaries were 
malevolent, those who came after riiem would 
be equally so^* ” • 

, “Pauline,” inquired Mademoiselle Zoe, 
sternly, “what has that to do with* the r^tory 
of Putois?” 

“A great deal, auMt.” 

“I don’t see it.” 

Monsieur Bergeret, who did not object 
to digressions, rej^ied to his daughter: 
%“If every injustice* were* ultimiltely re- 
paired- in this world, it wonld never have 
been necessary to invent another, for the 
purpose.* How can posterity judge the 
£ 03 ^ 
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dead justly? Into the shades whither they 
'pass can they 'ba pursued, can they there be 
questioned? As soon as it is possible to 
regard them justly thej^ are forgotten. But 
is' it possible ever to •be just? What is jus- 
tice? At uny rate, in the end, Madame 
Cornouillcr was obliged to admit that my 
mother was not deceiving her, and that 
Putois wns not to be found. 

i . r . 

“Nevertheless, she did' not give up look- 
ing for him. Of all her re'iations, friends, 
neighbours, servants and tradesmen she 
inquired Whether they knew Putois. Only 
two or three ..replied that they had never 
heard of^him. The majority thought they, 
had, seen ' him. d have heard the name/ 
said the cook, ‘but I can’t put a face to it.’ 
‘Putois! Why! I know him very well,’ 
said the road surveyor, scratching his ear. 
‘But I couldn’t exactly point him out to 
you.’ The most precise information came 
from Monsieur piaise, the registrar, who 
declared that he had employed Putois to 
chop wood in his yard, from the 19th until 
the 23rd of October, in the year of the' comet. 
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‘‘One morning, . Madame* Cornouillcr 
rushed panring into my father’s study: ‘1 
have just seen Putois,’ she exclaimed. ‘Ahl 
Yes. Fve just seen tim. Do I think so? 
But I am sure. He was creeping along by 
Monsieur 1 enchant’s wall. He tj!irned into 
'the Rue des Abbe^^es* he was walking 
quickly. Then I los^^him. Was it really 
he? There’s no doubt of it. A niiin about* 
fifty, thin, bent, • looking Jike**a loafer, 
wearing *a ciirty blouse.’ ‘Such is indeed 
Putois’ description,’ said my father. ‘Ah! 

I told y©u so! Besides, I called him. ,1 
cried: Putois!^ and he turned found. That 
js what detectives do when they want to 
make sure of the "identity of a. crinunal 
they are in search of. Didn’t \ tell you 
it was he! . . . * L managed to get on his 

track, your Putois. WYll! he is very evil 
looking. And it was extremely imprudent 
of you and your ’yi^ife to employ him. I 
C'An read character; and tholigh [ only saw 
his bauk, I would* swear that he is a thief, 
and perhaps a murdierer. His cars are 
ragged; -and that is an infallible sign.’ 
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‘All ! you nortced that hjs ears were ragged?’ 
‘Nothing escapes me. My dear Monsieur 
Bergeretj if you don’t want to be murdered 
with your wife and chjldren, don’t let Putois 
Qome into your h«)use again, lake my 
advice an(\, have all your locks changed.’ 

‘^Now a few dajs later it happened that 
Madame Cornouille^ had three melons 
‘Stolen f];;om her kitchen garden. As the 
thief was,, ’ not discovered,* she suspected 
Putois. The gendarmes were summoned to 
Monplaisir, and their statements confirmed 
Madame Cornouiller’s suspicions. Just then 
gangs of thieves were prowling* around the 
gardens of the countryside.' But this time 
the theft, seemed to have been committed 
by a single person, and with extraordinary 
skill, lie had not dam'aged anything, and 
had left no footpryit on the moist ground. 
I'he delinquent could be none other than 
Putois. Such was the opinion of the police 
sergeant*, who 'had long known all abopt 
Putois, and was making every effort, to put 
his han4 on the fellow. 

“In the Journal de Saint-Omer appeared 
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an article on the th«*ee melons of Madame 
Cornouiller.* It contained a description of 
Putois, according to information obtained 
in the town. ‘His forehead is low,’ said the 
newspaper, ‘he is waM-eyed; his look ?s 
shifty, he has a crow’s foot on ii\c temple, 
high cheek-bones red and shiny. His cars 
are ragged. Thin, siightly bent, weak in 
appearance, in reality he is extraordinarily* 
strong : he^ can <?asily bend a • five-franc 
piece Ketween h*is thumb and forefinger. 

“ ‘There were good reasons,’ said the 
newspaper, ‘for attributing to Mm a long 
series of robberies perpetrated with mar- 
•vellous skill.’ , 

“Putois was the falk of the to\Vn. pne 
day it was said that he had been arrested 
and committed to prison. But it was soon 
discovered that the man who had been taken 
for Putois was a pedlar named Rigobert. 
’As nothing could ‘be proved against him, 
he was discharged after fortnight’s pre- 
cautionary detention. And Still Putois could 
not be found. Madame Cornouillcr fell a 
victim fo’another robbery still more audacious 
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than the first. Three silver teaspoons were 
stolen from Her sideboard. 

‘‘She recognized the hand of Putois, had 
a chain put on her trcdrooia door and lay 
awake at night.’* ‘ 


" III 

About ten o’clock, \/hen Pauline had gone 
‘to bed, Mademoiselle Bergeret said to her 
brother : ' ' 

“Don’t forget to tell how'Putois seduced 
Madame Cornouiller’s cook.” 

■ “I was j‘ust thinking of it, sister,” replied 
her brother. * “To omit that incident would 
be to omit the best part of the story. But 
we .must come to it in its proper place. 
The police made a careful search for Putois, 
but they did not find*him. When it was 
known that he could not be found, every 
one made it a point of honour to discover 
him; and the malicious succeeded. As 
there were not a few ^malicious folk at Saiiit- 
Omer and in the neighbourhood, • Putois 
was observed at one and the same time in 
street, field and wood. Thus, another trait 
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was added to his character. To him was 
attributed that gift of ubiquity which is 
possessed by so many popular heroes. A 
being capable of travelling long distances 
in a moment, and of aj^pearing suddenly iti 
the place where he is least eJtpccted, is 
naturally alarming. * putois was the terror 
of Saint-Omcr. Madanje Cornouiller, con- 
vinced that Putpis had robbed !^iei* of three* 
melons .apd threfe tcaspoo^is, Hlxirricaded 
herself at Monplaisir and lived in per- 
petual fear. Bars, bolts* and locks were 
powerless to reassure her. Putftis was for 
her a terribly subtle creatui*e, who could 
•pass through closed doors. A •domestic 
event redoubled her alarm. Her cook.was 
seduced; and a time came when she could 
conceal her fault no longer. But she obsti- 
nately refused to indicate her betrayer.*' 
“Her name^ was Gudulc/* said Made- 
moiselle Zoe. • 

• . *9 

* “Her name was Gudwle; arxi *she was 
thought to be protected against the perils of 
love by a long and fcxked beard. ’A beard, 
which suddenly appeared on the chin of 
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that saintly royal maiden venerated at 
Prague, protect^^d her virginity. A beard, 
which was no longer young, sufficed not to 
protect the virtue erf Gudule. Madame 
Cornouillqr urged Gudule to utter the name 
of the man who had betrayed her and then 
abandoned her to distress. Gudule burst 
into tears, but refused to speak. Threats 
and entreaties were alike useless. Madame 
Cornouilldr made a long And min^nte inquiry. 
She diplomatically questioned her neigh- 
bours — both men and women — the trades- 
men, the gardener, the road surveyor, the 
gendarmes; nothing put her *on the track 
of the culprit. Again she endeavoured to 
extract a full confession from Gudule. ‘In 
your own interest, Gudule, tell me who 
it is.’ Gudule remained silent. Suddenly 
Madame Cornouiller had a flash of enlight- 
enment: ‘It is Putois!’ The cook wept 
and said nothing. ‘It "is Putois! Why 
did I hot* guess dt before.? It is PutoiS! 
You unhappy girl! Oh you poor, urihappy 

girl !’ “ 

“Henceforth Madame Cornouiller was 
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persuaded that Putois was the father of her 
cook’s child. Every one '!it Saint-Omcr, 
from the President of the Tribunal to the 
lamplighter’s mongrel dog, knew Gudule 
and her basket. The news that Putois had 

seduced Gudule filled the town with laughter, 

► . * . T * 

astonishment and adn^iration. Putois was 
hailed as an irresistible lady-killer and thc^ 
lover of the eleven thousand vivgihs. On 
these sligkt, grounds there was ascribed to 
him the paternity of five or^six other duldren 
born that year, who, considering the hap- 
piness that ^awaited them and the joy they 
brought to theij- mothers, woilld ha,ve done 
just as well not to J^ut in an appearance. 
Among others were included the scrvairt of 
Monsieur Marcchi\l, who kept the general 
shop with the sign of ‘Le Rendezvous des 
Pecheurs,’ a baker’s errand girl, and the 
little cripple of the Porit-Biquet, who had 
alj fallen victims td Putois’ .cjiarms. ‘The 
monster!’ cried thfj gossipa. 

“Thus Putois, invisible satyr, threatened 

with woes irretrievable' all the maidens of a 

# , 

town, wherein, according to the oldest 
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inhabitants, virgins had from time imme- 
morial lived frd*e from danger. 

'‘Though celebrated t^us throughout the 
city and its neighbourhood, he rontinued in 
a subtle ananner to be associated especially 
with our 'home. He passed by our door,, 
and it was believed ^^hat from time to time 
he climbed over Qur garden wall. He was 
never seen face to face.f But wx were 
constantly recognizing his shadqv^ jhis voice, 
his footprints. More than once, in the 
twilight, we thought we saw his back at the 
bend of the road. My sister ^and L were 
changing ouV opinions of him. He re- 
mained wicked and malevolent, but he wa^ 
becviming child-like and simple. He was 
growing less real, and, if I may say so, more 
poetical. He was about to be included in 
the naive cycle of children’s fairy tales. 
He was turning into Croouemitaine, into 
Pere Fouettard, into the dustman who shyts 
little children’s oyes at yight. He was not 
that sprite w^ho by night entangles the 
colt’s tail in the stable. Not so rustic or so 
charming, yet he was just as frankly mis- 
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chievous; he used to draw ink moustaches 
on my sister’s dolls. In o;4r beds*wc used 
to hear him before we went to sleep; he was 
caterwauling on the Toofs with the cats, he 
was barking with the d.*)gs; he was groaning 
in the mill-hopper; he was miniicking the 
s:ongs of belated drunkards in the street. 

“What rendered Putois present and fimi- 
liar to us, what interested us in him. was that 
his memory was associated \nth all the ob- 
jects that surrounded us. Zoe’s dolls, my 
exercise-books, the pages of which he had 
so often ’ blotted and crumpled, the garden 
wall over which we had seen his red eyes 
.gleam in the shadow, the blue flpwer-pot 
one winter’s night cracked by him if it ^yere 
not by the frost; trees, streets, benclies, 
everything remindeti us of Putois, our 
Putois, the children’s Putois, a being local 
and mythical. In grace and in poetry he fell 
fax short of the most awkward wild man of 
tK-e woods, of the u/icoijthest Sicilian or 
ThessaJian faun. But he was a demi-god 
all the same. 

“lo bur father Putois’ character appeared 
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very differently, it was symbolical and had a 
philosophical’ signification. Our father had 
a vast pity for humanity. He did not think 
men very reasonable. •> Their errors, when 
riiey were^not cruel, ‘entertained an^ amused 
him. Thvi belief in Putois interested him 
as a compendium and ‘abridgment of all the 
beliefs of humanity. cOur father was ironical 
and sarcastic; he spoke of Putois as if he 
were an actuai being. 'He was sometimes 
so persistent, and described each detail with 
such precision, that our mother was quite 
astonished. ‘Anyone would say 'that you 
are serious, my love,’ she would' say frankly, 
‘and yt;t you know perfectly. . . He 
replied ghavely, ‘The whole of Saint-Omer 
balieves in the existence of Putois. Could 
I be a good citizen and deny it.^ One must 
think well before suppressing an article of 
universal belief.’ 

“Only very clear-headed persons are 
troubled by such scruples. At heart my 
father was a follower of Gassendi. Pie 
compromised between his individual views 
and those of the public: with thfc Saint- 
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Omerites he believed in the existence of 
Putois, ^ut he did not.admit his direct inter- 
vention in the theft of the melons and the 

seduction of the codk. In short, like a 

, • • . . . 

good citizen he professed his faith in the 
existence of Putois, and he dispensed with 
Putois when cxplaimiig the events which 
happened in the town! therefore, in this 
case as in all othejrs, he proved hinjself a good 
man and.a.thour^hffuL ' 

“As for our mother, she felt herself in a 
way responsible for the birth of Putois, and 
she was right. For in reality Putois was 
born of our uTOther’s taradiddle, as jCaliban 
was born of a poet’s invention. The two 
crimes, of course, differed greatly in magni- 
tude, and my mother’s guilt was not so grc*at 
as Shakespeare’s. Nevertheless, she was 
alarmed and dismayed at seeing so tiny a 
falsehood grow .indefinitely, and so trifling 
a deception meet with a success ;;o prodigious 
thilt it stopped nowhere^ spread throughout 
the whble town, and threatened to spread 
throughout the whole world. One day she 
grew pale, believing that she was about to 
2‘i5 , 
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see her fib rjse in person before her. On 
that day, her sd"rvant.^ who w^is new to the 
house and neighbourhood, came and told her 
that a man was asking'for her. He wanted, 
fie said, tc? speak to Madame. ‘What kind 
of g man fs he?’ ‘A man in a blouse. He 
looked like a country labourer.’ ‘Did he 
,give his name?’ /Ytfs, Madame.’ ‘Well, 
what is*' itr^’ ‘Putois.’ ‘Did he tell you 
that that' was his narrier’ ‘l^atpis, yes, 
Madame.’ ‘And he is here?’ ‘Y"es, Mad- 
ame. He is waiting in the kitchen.’ ‘You 
have seen him?’ ‘Yes, Madame.^ ‘What 
does luvwant?’ ‘He did npt^say. He will 
only tell Mndamc.’ ‘Go and ask him.’ 

‘^When the servant returned to the kitchen, 
Pfitois was no longer tfi^ere. Y'his meeting 
between Piitois and the new servant was 
never explained. But I think that from that 
day my mother began to believe that Putois 
might possibly exist, afid that perhaps she 
had not ihvented.” 
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A GOOD LESSON WELL /,EARNT 

• • 

I N the days of Kiing Louis XI there 
lived at Paris, in a •matted chamber, n 
citizen dame calLnl Violante, whuwas comely 
and \Yell-liking in all hcr^ person. She 
had so bright a face that Master Jacques 
Tribouillard, doctor in law and a renowned 
cosm-ograpber, who was often a visitor at her 
house, was used* to tell her: * • • 

‘‘Seeing you, ma,dame, I deem* credible 
and even liold it proven, what Cucurbit us 
Piger lays down yi one of his scholia *on 
Strabo, to wit, that the famous city and 
university of Paris was of old known hy the 
name of lAitetia or Lcucecia, or some such- 
like wor.d coming from LeukSf that is to say, 
‘tlie white,’ forasiyuich as* the ladies of the 
same I\ad bosoms white as snow, -yet not 
so clear, and bright and white as is your own, 
madamc.” 
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To which yiolante w6uld say-^in answer: 

“ is* enough* for me if my, bosom is not 
fit to fright folks, like some I wot of. And, 
if I show it, why, ’t is to follow the fashion. 
I 'have not the hardihood to do otherwise 
than the rek of the world.” 

* i , 

Now Madame Violante had been wedded, 
in the flower of hcry^oilth, to an Advocate of 
the Parlefne;it, a man of a harsh temper and 
sorely set oh th6 arraignment and, .punishing 
of unfortunate prisoners. For the rest, he 
was of sickly habit and a weakling, of such a 
sort he seemed more fit to give pain to folks 
outside hi?. doOrs than pleasyre to his wife 
within. ‘The old fellow thought more of 
his blue bags than of his better half, though 
these were far otherwise shapen, being bulgy 
and fat and formless. But the lawyer spent 
his nights over them. 

Madame Violante was too reasonable a 
woman to lov^: .a husband that was so un- 
lovable. Master Jacques^ IVibouillard up- 
held she was a good vn’fe, as steadfastly and 
surely confirmed and stablished in conjugal 
virtue as Lucretia the Roman. And for 
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proof he alleged that he had altogether failed 
to turn 'her* aside from the ^pafh ot\ honour. 
The judicious observed a prudent silence 
on the point, holding that what is hid will 
only be made manifest ?it*the last Judgment 
Day. They noted how the lady was over 
fond of gewgaws atid •laces and wore? in 
company and at churci^ gowns of velvet and 
silk and cloth of gold, purfled withtminiver;’ 
but they were too fair-mindc4 fotk to decide 
whetheV, damning as she did Christian men 
who saw her so comely and so finely dressed 
to thp toVments of vain longing, ifhe was not 
damning her gwn; soul too with one of them. 
•In a word, they were wx"ll ready *to stake 
Madame Violante’s Virtue on the* toss ^of a 
coin, cross or jnle, — which is greatly to jhe 
Honour of that fair*kidy. 

The truth is her Confessor, Brother Jean 
Tu re lure, was for ever upbraiding her. 

“Think you, nnulame,” he would ask her, 
“that the blessed St. Catherine \jx)ri heaven 
by Iccrding such a life as yours, baring her 
bosom and sending to Genoa .for lace 
ruffles.?'^* 
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^ut he was a great preacher,, very severe 
*on humgn weak^nesses, who could condone 
naught and thought he had done everything 
when he had inspired terror. He threat- 
ened her with hell fire for having washed 
her face wdth ass*s milk. 

As a fact, no one could say if she had given 
her old husband a meet and proper head- 
dress, and Messirc Philippe dc Coetquis 
used to w?U‘n J'hc honest* dame in a merry 
vein: 

„ “See to it, I say! lie is bald, he will 
catch his death of coldT’ 

Messirq Philippe de Coetquis was a 
knight of gallant bearing, as handsome as - 
the Ifnave/ of hearts in *thc noble game of 
cards, 1 ie had. first encountered Madame 
Violantc one evening at a ball, and after- 
dancing with her far into the night, had 
carried her home on his crupper, while the 
Advocate splashed his way through the mud 
and mir^ of the ,kcrfncls by the dancing 
light of the torches his four tipsy lackeys bore. 
In the course of these merry doings, a-foot 
and on horseback, Messirc Philippe de 
222 ^ 
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Coetquis had formed a shrewd notion jhat 
Madame Violante ha,d a Jimter waist and' 
a' full, firm bosom of her own, and there and 
then had been smil? by her chitrms. He 
was a frank and guileless wight^ and made 
bold to tell -her outright what henvould have 
of her,— to wit, to hdl^ her naked in his two 
arms. «• 

• ^ 

To which she would make answicr: 

• » 

‘‘Messire Philfjipe, you know not what 
you say. I am a virtuous wife, 

Or another time: 

‘‘Messire Philippe, come bade again to- 
morrow’, , • 

^ • * 

And when he came next day she would ask 
innocently: * * . , 

“Nay, where is the hurry?'' . 

These never-ending postponements caused 
the Chevalier no little distress and chagrin. 
He was ready ^to believe, with Master Trib- 
ouillard, that Madame- Violantc was indeed 
a'Lucrctia, so true is It that all iijen are alike 
in fatuous sclf-conceit! And we are bound 
to say she had not so much as suftered him 
to kiss 'her mouth, — only a pretty diver- 
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sio|i after all and a bit* of wanton playful- 
’ ness. 

Things were in this case when Brother 
Jean Turelure was caKed to Venice by the 
General o^ his Ordefr, to preach to sundry 
Turks latcfy converted to the true Faith. 

Before setting forjK, the good Brother 
went to take leave of «his fair Penitent, and 
upbraided her with more tijan usual stern- 
ness for living dissolute life. 1 Jc exhorted 
her urgently to repent and pressed her to 
wear a hair-shirt next her skin, -—an incom- 
parable renVedy against naughty cravings and 
a sovran^medicine for natur,^:s over prone to 
the sins of the flesh. 

She beso\ight him: ‘ Cjood Brother, never 
ask too much of me.” 

But he would not hearken, and threat- 
ened her with the pains of hell if she did not 
amend her ways. I'hen he told her he would 
gladly execute any commissions she might 
be pleased -to entr.ust him with. He was in 
hopes she would beg him to bring he'r back 
some corisecrnted medal, a rosary, or, better 
still, a little of the soil of the Holy Sepulchre 

* . .^ 24 * 
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which the Xnrks carry from *Jc‘rusak‘ni^to- 
gether 'witli dried roses,, arid wjiich the* 
Italian monks sell. 

But Madame VieJante preferred a quite 
other request: 

‘‘Good Brother, dear Brother, as you 
are going to Veniet", vVhere siicli i. u lining 
workmen in this sort are to be found, 

I pray you bn^R back a , Venetian 

mirror, the clearest and ^rue-<st can be 
gotten. 

Brother Jean Turclun*^ promised to cori- 
tent. hef wish. • 

While f)cj; Confessor was, abroad, Mad- , 
• ame Violante led the same life i^s belorc. 
And when Messirc Philippe pi'cssetl^ h('r: 
“Were it not well to take our [)]easure 
"together.^” she would answer: “Nay! 't is 
too hot. Ivook at the weathercock if the 
wind will not change anon.” And the good 
folk who watched.^ her, ways were in despair 
df her ever giving a proper pair, of horns to 
her crabbed old husband. “'T is a sin and 
a shame!” they declared. 

On“ his return Pom Italy Brother Jean 
' 225^ , * 
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Tu^elure presented himself before Madame 
Violante.and told her^he had brought what 
she desired. 

“Look/madame,” ha said, and drew from 
under his gown a death’s-head. 

“Here, inadame, is your mirror. This 
death’s-head was gii^en* me for that of the 
prettiest woman in all Venice. She was 
what you#arc, and you will bf much like her 
anon.” « • 

• • 

Madame Violante, masteVing her sur- 
pj*ise and horror, answered the good 
Father in u well-assured voice that , she 
understood the lesson he would teach her 
and she -jyould not fail to profit thereby. 

“I^shall'aye have present in my mind, 
good Brother, th^c mirror you have brought 
me from Venice, wherein I sec my like- 
ness not as I am at* present but as doubt- 
less I soon shall be. I promise you to 
govern my behaviour by this salutary 
thought.’' 

Brother, Jean Turelure was far "from 
expecting*such pious words. Fie expressed 
some satisfaction. 
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“So, madame,” be murnnifed, “youjpee 
yourself tht need of altering your ways. 
You 'promise 'me henceforth to govern your 
behaviour by the thought this flesJaless skull 
hath brought home to«y&\i. Will you ngt 
make the s^me promise to God '4s you have 
to me?’^ • • 

She asked if indqpd she must, and he 
assured her it behoved lier so to^ do. • 

“Well, I will gi*^e this pro^nist; then,’^ she 
declared. 

“Madame, this is very well. There is 
no going back on your word ikow.’' 

“I shall not go back on it, never fear.'' 

Having won this binding promise, lirother 
Jean Turelurc left the place, radiant with 

satishiction. And as he went trom the* 

• * 

house, he cried out. loud in the street: 

“Here is a good wgrk done! By Our 
Lord God's good help, I have turned and 
set in the way ’toward the gate of Paradise a 
lady, who, albeit not sinning precisely in the 
way of fornication spoken of by the Prophet, 
yet was wont to employ for men's tempta- 
tion the clay whereof the Creator had 
227 
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kr^adcd he^ that sho might serve and 

adore h;m wittvih She will forsake these 
naughty habits to adopt a better life. ■ I 
have throughly changed her. Praise be to 
God!’^ 

« 

Hardly •‘ had the good Brother gone, 
down the stairs whbn ‘Messire Philipj)e dc 
Coctquis ran up th(?.m and scratched at 
‘Madanuji \holante’s door. ^ She welcomed 
him with* a ^.earning smile, and led liim 
into a closet, furnished with rich carpets 
;ind cushions, wlVerein he had never 'been 
admitted before. From this he 'augured 
well. Hg offered her swee;tmeafs he had in 
a box. , 

sugar-plums to suck, madame; ’ 
they arc sweet apd sugared, but not so sweet 
as your lij'^s.” 

IV) which the lady retorted he was a vain, 
silly fop to make boast of a fruit he had never 
tasted. 

He answered ^her' meetly, kissing her 
forthwith, on the mouth. 

She manifested scarce any annoyance 
and said only she was an honest woman 
228* 
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and a true .wife. He congratulated her^nd 
advis^^d her not to logic up .this jew^l of hers 
in such close keeping that no man could 
enjoy it. “I'or, oi? a surety,” ^e swore, 
^'you will be robbed *of it, and that right 
soon.” • • 

“Try then,” said*s^ie*, cuffing him damtily 
over the ears with h(*r pretty pink palms. 

But he was^master by this time to take 
whatsoevqp he- \fishcd of *her.^ She kept 
protesting with little cries: 

“1 won’t have it. Ide! fie on you, mes- 
sireJ Vou must not do it. OK! sweetheart 
, . . oh! my li)vc . . . my life! You are 
killing me!’ 

Anon, when she had done sighing and 
dying, she said sweetly: 

“Messire Philippe, never flatter yourself 
you have mastered me by force or guile. 
You have had, of me what you craved, but ’t 
was of mine own free "will, and I only resisted 
So much as was needful that I might yield 
me a§ I liked best. Sweetheart, I am yours. 
If, for all your handsome face,* which I 
loved from the first, and despite the tendcr- 
* 229 ‘ Q 
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nes^of your Wooing, I did not b.eforc grant 
you what, you *ha;/e just won with rrfy* con- 
sent, ’twas because I had no true under- 
standing of'things. I had no thought of the 
flight of tinie and thd shortness ot ii^e and 
love; ]dung(«d in a soft languor ofdndolcnce, 
I reaped no harvest of irfy youth and beauty. 
However, the good Brother Jean 'rurelure 
' hath giverwme a profitable lesion. He hath 
taught me <hc •'preciousndss of the hours. 
But now he showed me a* death's-head, 
sa,ying: ‘Suchlike you will be soon.' I'his 
taught me We must be quick to enjoy. the 
.pleasures of low? and make the, most of the 
little spac^- of time reserved to us for that 
end.", 

Xhese words <\nd the caresses wherewith 
Madame Violante seconded them persuaded* 
Messire Philippe to 'turn the time to good 
account, to set to work afresh to his own 
honour and profit and .the pleasure and glory 
>f his mfetness, aqd t() multiply the sure 
proofs of prowess which it behoves every 
good and* loyal servant to give on suchlike 
an occasion. 
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Aftci* which, she was read^^ to cry q^its. 

Taking hiin by the ^hand^ sfic glided him 
•back to the cloor, kissed him daintily on the 
eyes, and asked; • 

“Sweetheart Philinj^e, is it not well done 
to follow the precepts of the good Brother 
Jean Tiirelurc?“ 




Fl\'i':.FAIR T-ADII-;b 
OF PICARDY, OF POPPOU, OF 
.TOURAINr:, OF LYONS, AND 
OF PARIS 

^Translated by Alfred Allinson 




•FIVE FAIR LADIES 
OF picardy,*,6f POITOU, 'of 
TOURAINE, OF, LYONS, AND 
OF PARIS 

O NE day* the Capuchin, Brother Jean 
Chavaray, meeting my good master 
the Abbe Coignard in the clc?ister of ‘‘The 
Innocent’s/’ fell into talk jvith him of th^ 
Brother Olivier Maillard, whoJ^e sermons, 
edifying and iriacaronic, he had lately been 
reading. ^ , 

“There are good bits to be found in these 
sermons,” said the Gapuchin, “notably the 
talc of the five ladies and the go-between 
You wiJl readily understand thafe 
Brother Olivier, wlio IjveJ irw the reign of 
Loftis XI and whose language smacks of^ 
the coarseness of that age, uses, a different 
word; But our century demands a certain • 
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politeness and# /decency in speech; where- 
fore i cmj)loy*the term I have, fo wife, go- 
between, 

“You mgan,” replied, ni) good master, 
“tg signify by the expression a wo. inn who 
is so obligiiig as to play intermediary in ' 
matters of love and lovc-raaking. The 1 /atin 
has several names for ^ her, — as Icnu^ con- 
tciehitrixj ako internflntia lihidtnum^ ambas- 
sadress of nqtigijty desires. ♦ Vhese prudish 
dames perform the best of •services;* but 
seeing they busy themselves therein for 
money, we distrust their disinterestedness. 
Call yours a procut^css^ F^^^*hcr, and 

have do!ie*with it; ’tis a word in common 
use, and hajs a not unseemly sound.’ ^ 

'“So I will, Monsieur TAbbe,” assented 

t < 

Brother Jean Chavaray. ."‘Only don’t say 
w/V/e, I pray, but the .Brother Olivier’s. A 
procuress then, who lived on the Pont des 
/rournellcs, w^as visited one di^y*by a knight, 
who put a ping ii\t6 her bands. ‘It is df fine • 
gold,’ he told her, ‘and hafli a balass ruby 
mounted i^ the bezel. An you know any 
dames of good csta e, go say to the-lnost 
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coirrely of them that the rin^|is hers if /he 
is wUring to come to •see me and do at: my 
. pleasured 

“Ihc procuress fi:ne\^, by havhig seen 
jthem at Mass, five latiles of au excellent 
• bcaufy, — nfitives the first of Picardy, the 
second of Poitou, tli^^ third of louraine, 
another from the good* cit^ of i .yons, and thq 
last a Parisian, ;J1 dwelling in th^" Cite or its 
near neighbourhood. ** * 

^‘She knocked first at the Picard lady’s 
door. A maid opened, ‘but her mistress 
refused to have one word to say to her visitor. 
She was an hor.est w'oman. • ^ ^ 

“The procuress went next tc* see the 
lady of Poitiers and solicit her favoura for^ 
the gallant knigh^. This •dame answ'c/ed 
her; 

‘Prithee, go tell hiih who sent you that 
he is come to, the WTong house, and that 
I ^am not the w^omtn he fake^^me for.’ 

* “She too is an^ honest* wx)ma?i; yet less 
honest than the first, in that she tried to 
appear ^niore so. 

“The procuress tlien wxmt to stc the lady 
. ’ 237. 
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fr(5^ Tours, •made the same off^^r to her as 
to the other, anci sho\ycd her the rin'g* 

“ ‘r faith,* said the lady, ‘but the ringds 
right lovtly.* • 

• “ ‘’T is yours, an^'ou will have u.* 

“ ‘I will* not have it at the ppice you sSt 
on it. My husband irfight catch me, and I 
should be doing him» a grief he doth not 
Reserve.*. 

“This lfidy»*of Tourailie is a harlot, 1 
trow, at bottom of her hear?. 

. “The procuress* left her and went strriight 
to the dam^ of Lyons, who cried: 

“ ‘Alact:! my good friend, . my .husband 
is a jealous wight, and he would cut the nose< 
off juy face to hinder nic winning any more 
riiu^s at this prcj:ty tilting.* 

“This dame of Iwons, I tell you, is a 
worthless good-for-Raught. 

“Last of all the procuress^hurried to the 
Parisian’s. She was. a hussy, and answered 
brazenly: • * • 

“‘My, husband goes Wednesday to his 
vineyards; tell' the good sir who sent you 
1 will com^ that day and see him.’ 
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“Such, ^according to Broihcr Olivfer, . 
from. Picardy. to Paris; are fhe degrl*es from 
-^od to evil amongst women. What think 
you of the matter, IN^onsicur Ci^ignard?'' 

^ To which my good master made answer: 

“'Tis a’ shrewd matter to consider, the 
acts and innmlses of#tticse petty creatures 
in their relations witli ^>ternal Justice. t 
have no lights i.% the matter. liVt li'iethinks 
the Lyons ilanu; who feared fiaving her nose 
cut off was a more good-for-nothing baggage 
than the^Pai’isian who \Vas afraid of nothing.’^ 

“I* ain f;ir, very far, from allowing it,^' 
replied Brother •Jean Chavara)^. woman 
'who fears her husliand may comt to fear 
hell fire. Her Confessor, it may be,* will* 
b/Ijig lier to do ^^cnance •and give alffis. 
For, after all, that is the end we must come 
^ at. But what can a poor Capuchin hope to 
get of a w^oman whom nothing terrifies. 


T*PIE END 
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